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the games and stunts presented in this book; we are indebted 
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WHO’S WHO 
What'll We Do Now? 


A Thousand and One Nights 
with America’s Greatest Party-Throwers 


THE PARTY-THROWER THE GAME THE PAGE 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD AVERAGES 9 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD IN YOUR HAT 18 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD ADVERBS 21 
HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE MURDER 23 
RUBE L. GOLDBERG CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 29 
CLAIR MAXWELL THE OLD ARMY GAME 33 
M. LINCOLN SCHUSTER HANDS AROUND 35 
SIDNEY LENZ LOTTERY 39 
ROBERT BENCHLEY WORDS WITHOUT SONG 44 
HEYWOOD BROUN ESSAY AND SOAP BOX 47 
DEEMS TAYLOR MUSICAL EVENING 50 
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aie Seon Fel } VERSE AND VICE VERSA 57 
WILL B. JOHNSTONE MOTHER GOOSE AND 

SING SONG 62 
ROBERT A. SIMON DICE GOLF 64 
DR. AND MRS. SIGMUND SPAETH | AT WESTPORT 66 
H. T. WEBSTER CARDINAL PUFF AND 

MEMORY TESTS 1 
CARL VAN DOREN TOWER 74 
LEWIS GENSLER MUSICAL TELEPATHY 16 
FRANK CASEY CATEGORIES 79 
DAY TUTTLE PROPER NAMES 82 
F. GREGORY HARTSWICK WHO’S WHO 85 
MILT GROSS TIN PAN ALLEY 87 
BAIRD LEONARD ON PATIENCE 101 
RICHARD L. SIMON 
> Emenereeg legate } POKER SOLITAIRE 105 


(See next page for further list of notables participating in the parties) 


WHAT’LL WE DO NOW? is not only a handy fireside 

guide to a good time ($1.90 per copy) but is also a grand 

and glorious party, thrown with vast relish by the no- 

tables listed herewith, in connivance with the publishers, 

Simon and Schuster (37 West 57th Street, New York) 
and your own bookseller. 


A Few of the other Notables participating in the 
parties set forth in 


Whait’ll We Do Now? 
(the mareoey 


EDWARD LONGSTRETH and LEONARD T. HOLTON 


Illustrated with gusto by 
LEONARD T. HOLTON 


“Now Is the Time for All Good Men to Come 


to the Aid of Their Party.” 

Participant Page Participant Page 
Ring Lardner 9 Grace Moore 47 
Grantland Rice 9 Elinor Wylie 47 
Alexander Woollcott 9 William Rose Benet 47 
Alice Duer Miller 9 Nancy Hoyt 47 
John V. A. Weaver 9 Lynn Fontanne 47 
Edna Ferber 9 Alfred Lunt 47 
Alma Gluck 9 Madge Kennedy 47 
Ruth Hale 9 Margalo Gilmore 47 
Arthur M. Sherwood, Jr. 18 Harold Ross 47 
Mr. and Mrs. John Held, Jr. 18 Mare Connelly 47 
Neysa McMein 23 Mary Kennedy 50 
F.P. A. 23 Peggy Wood 50 
George Kaufman 23 Reinald Werrenrath 50 
Harpo Marx 23 Mr. and Mrs. Hendrik Van Loon 66 
Joseph Hergesheimer 23 Bayard Veiller 66 
Phil Dunning 29 Parke Cummings 66 
George Abbott 29 Montague Glass 66 
Clare Briggs 29 Paul de Kruif 66 
“Cupid”? Black 29 Charles Hanson Towne 66 
Mayor Walker 29 Louis Bromfield 66 
Bud Fisher 29 W. C. Fields 66 
Tad 29 Carolyn Wells 66 
Windsor McCay 29 Florence Eldridge 66 
Charlie Voigt 29 Arthur Freedlander 66 
Fannie Brice 29 Dudley Digges 76 
Brock sisters 29 Mrs. Ernest Boyd 76 
Marx brothers 29 Nosh Beery 89 
George Gershwin 29 Marion Davies 91 
Frisco 29 Eleanor Boardman 91 
Will Durant 35 Douglas Fairbanks 91 
Alfred Aloysius Horn 35 John Barrymore 91 
Prosper Buranelli 35 Gilda Gray 91 
Merryle S. Rukeyser 35 Florence Vidor 94 
Terry Ramsaye 35 Esther Ralston 96 
John K. Winkler 35 Constance Talmadge 97 
Otto Kahn 35 Joseph M. Schenck 114 


(See previous page for list of partythrowers) 
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a | ee and harassed through count- 


' less American evenings of dining out, in sheer self-protection 
we have stayed up late at night after parties compiling the 


data for this book. Q 


There is no particular effort made to be 

exhaustive or to describe with words of one syllable every 

step and procedure in the play of these games. That should 
not be necessary and it certainly would be dull. Instead we 

‘have given only the directions and pointers that will enable 
the bright young man and the willing young lady to enter 


into an evening pour le sport. 


[1] i 


A word to those riotous livers in Westport, 
Chestnut Hill, Evanston and Webster Groves. If you think 
some of these diversions are old stuff, take another look. 
Many of these games appear here for the first time in print. 
Should some of the games look familiar at first glance, look 
again—you will hardly recognize little Willie after all these 
years. 

This book, we hope, will save the life of many 
a party. And remember that many of these games are worth 
playing even when the party’s dry. 


ea ™ Epwarp LoncstrEtTH 
Leonarp T. Hotton 
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But... 


Who Plays Games? 


Practical] 
everyone o 
any importance 


wee 6 6S. 0 O: course, it is to be expected that some 
poor oaf is going to say with curling lip, “Well, who wants 


to play games?” There will be a lot more heard about not 


: wanting to join a children’s party, and such sarcastic com- 


~ 


ments. 
Well, the killjoy will be surprised to know 


that practically all the best minds, all the up and doing 
folks in the public eye, have many exceedingly ingenious 


and exciting games up their sleeves, which they play with 


gusto. Just flip over the following pages and see for your- 
self. Some of these games require a considerable amount 
of wit and resourcefulness, some call for a quickness of 
mind coupled with extensive information and experience, 
and some call for real backbone and plenty of moral 


courage. 
[3] 


The possessors of America’s outstanding 
minds know how to play with them. As their guests, you 
would play these games in their studios and homes. Less 
celebrated personages can play them with equal success. The 
life of the party is dependent not on the one are-light that 
blinds the company, but on the warm glow given out by 
congenial hospitality and the sociable friendliness of the 


genus homo Americanus. 


One | ad 
cigar store 
Indian and 
one dodo. 
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eee 8s A he Favorite Games of America’s 
Gayest Party-throwers—as actually played by the 


celebrities themselves. 


e 
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The Life of the Party..... 


SHEet 6. es 8 History and biography are singularly pov- 
erty-stricken so far as the origin, development and gradual 


perfection of parties are concerned. Some have argued that 


_ true parties are born, not made. On the other hand, the 


number of things that can “make the party” is legion. 

The gradual formalizing of the party almost 
sounded its death-knell. Royalty and the nobility practically 
ruined the party as such, and there are countless tales of dis- 
guised kings, knights, princes, sultans and viziers who found 
their pleasure among simple people, far from the madding 
crowd of etiquette. 

It is now generally admitted that a purely 
formal party is a complete loss. There is no skill in throwing 
such a party, for one has only to hire musicians, entertainers, 
waiters, bar-tenders, etc., and leave the rest to chance. Re- 
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ceptions, teas, banquets and diplomatic occasions are the last 
words in such formal dullness. 

The life of the party has been discovered by 
scientists to reside in the germ of spontaneity, which may 
even be synthetic at times. If the spirit of play and im- 
promptu merry-making are absent, there is nothing that can 
properly be called a party. 

That is why this chronicle and analysis of 
successful games may prove of value, quite apart from the 
insight afforded into the lives and good times of our fore- 


most joie-de-vivers. 
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[FRANK CROWNINSHIELD’S] 


Paccrcves vii 


Frank Crowninshield, the worldly and disenchanted editor 
of Vanity Fair, takes a melancholy pleasure in nominating 
‘*Averages” for the Hall of Games, because he has enjoyed 
playing it on many rainy evenings with the Ring Lardners, 
or the Gragtion? Rices at Easthampton, Long Island, 
because he apparently does not mind being insulted by 
friends so long as reciprocity is possible; but mostly because 
he believes there is nothing more stimulating than disparag- 
ing your friends before they get the chance to do it them- 


selves. 


Giving me 
3 for “It” ! 


2 — => 


Sd aie ee aaa This game is not, strictly speaking, the in- 
vention of Mr. Crowninshield, but for some years now he has 
done what he could do to add new features to it and to spread 
its vogue wherever he goes. If you should go out to dinner 
in New York, and fall in with the undeniably clever set, 
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By at 


FRANK CROWNINSHIELD’S 


whose personnel would perhaps include Alexander W oollcott, 
Alice Duer Miller, Rube Goldberg, Johnny Weaver, Edna 
Ferber, George S. Chappell (alias Dr. Walter E. Traprock), 
Alma Gluck, Heywood Broun, Ruth Hale, and Robert Bench- 
ley—you might find them glaring at one another, refusing 


to speak and buttoning up their overcoats. 


To develop this gentle art of making ene- 
mies, you give everyone a piece of paper. These are the 
individual rating cards. One large piece of paper is a con- 
solidated rating card which is placed on the table for use 
by the jury of peers who remain in the room while the 


unsuspecting victim goes out to rate himself in private. 


On all the pieces of paper there is a left- 
hand column containing ten qualities which, in greater or 
lesser degree, are to be found in any human being. (Only 
two pencils are needed. ) 

The paper for the consolidated rating is 
ruled vertically and horizontally and the columns are headed 
with the names of those present, while the lines in the left 
hand margin indicate the ten qualities in the victim which 
are to be estimated by his or her loving friends. 

The numerical scale of rating is ten, and 
sample qualities on which a rating can be made are listed 
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J below. It is important, in order to get the greatest results 


-~ ae 


from this game, te play it conscientiously. The victim must 
; g be absolutely honest about himself—and so must his friends. 
i | ‘The consolidated rating sheet runs like this: 
Qualities Tilly Paul George Claire 
Brains 
Charm 
Companionability 
Adaptability 
Beauty 
Good Mate 
_ Chic 
667y?? 
Sincerity 
Sense of Humor 
TOTAL 
AVERAGE 


In order to begin the game, somebody says, 
“Paul, you go out into the hall and give yourself a rating on 
these ten qualities.” But Paul is shy, or afraid, or unable 


99 


to navigate, and he says, “No, I donwanna,” or something 


equally unfriendly. 
Then the Somebody turns to Tilly and says, 
ie oa 


- a - 
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FRANK CROWNINSHIELD’S 


“Tilly, you go.” Tilly has a fair opinion of herself and 


jumps at the bait, or maybe she is just a good sport and 
willing to risk it. So she takes her individual rating card, 
which is exactly like that of the crowd, and goes out. 


The other guests sit around the consolidated 
_ rating card and begin their deadly work of criticism and 
appraisal. They do it by asking each person in the crowd 
to give a rating on the lamb to be slaughtered and then 
averaging the opinion of the group. Sometimes terrific argu- 
ments result when one of the qualities in Tilly comes under 
discussion. 

There is, let us say, a disagreement as to Tilly’s brains. 
“Let us give her eight for brains,’ one of the party sug- 
gests. There is a loud protest. “Oh, no, Shakespeare 
would get only the possible ten, and I doubt if Tilly is even 
average. I vote to give her four.” The other players de- 
clare their opinions of Tilly and the average among them 
turns out to be five, so Tilly is given five for brains. This 
procedure is followed all the way down the list. In the 
meantime, Tilly is estimating the same ten qualities in her- 
self, as honestly as possible. 

When the crowd rating is agreed on, the 
total is taken and the general average computed. Then 
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AVERAGES 


_ Tilly is recalled, and if she has finished sizing herself up, 
_ she comes in. Oddly enough there is sometimes a similarity 
} in totals where there is no similarity in details, but generally 
there is a noticeable difference of rating. 

“Well, Tilly, what did you give yourself for 
brains,” the crowd spokesman asks. Tilly has thought she 
was within conservative bounds when she gave herself eight, 
and says 80. 

There is an uproar at that and she is told 
that five is all they thought she was worth as to brains. If 
Tilly is able to keep from rushing out of the room at that 
point, or is still willing to speak to anyone afterwards, the 

game proceeds and she may at least get a thrill out of her 
_ rating for sex appeal. On each quality Tilly must declare 
her own self-rating first and then hear the sentence imposed 
by the others. Finally Tilly gives her self-rating total and 
total average, and then hears the totals given her by the 


others. 
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FRANK tROWNINSHIELD’S 


A comparison of ratings will perhaps reveal 


a situation like this: 


THE CROWD’S CONSOLI- 


TILLY’S CARD DATED RATING CARD 


(as to Tilly) 
Brains . ..- +--+ 8 Brains .0 <= © <o 
Charm) o.6 ee he aes Charm . .” suis: 
Companionability . . 9 Companionability . 8 
Adaptability . . . . 8 Adaptability . . . 3 
Beauty. . . .- +. - 4 Beauty . . 3) Ss 
(here there was an at- (Here is the truth) 


tempt at modesty.) 
Good mate 


HICGIO Aes 


6 Good mate... . . 2% 

5 Chie isk Sah 
BRE pola as Stic, a: ee > rear eee aT 6 Oe 
Sincerity 8 Sincerity . 
Sense of humor . 8 Sense of Humor . 31% 
WA a RE BS Pa aia ty | | TOTAL | 5. >. See 
AVERAGE. 40. SY AVERAGE... 49 
(Tilly has a good opinion (Tilly is a trifle below 
of herself.) 


average. ) 
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AVERAGES 


Friends have been known to remain es- 


4 tranged for months after a good session of this game. It’s 


_ dangerous but it’s fascinating. 


Each player in turn goes through the ordeal 
until the crowd is satiated, when bridge tables, chicken sand- 


_ wiches or this book may be ordered. 


We submit a few other excellent lists on 


_ which to average people: 


Party Rating Golf Rating 

Inventive Wit Driving 

Modesty Iron Clubs 

Carry Your Liquor Putting 

Dinner Partner Good Temper 

Tact Treatment of Caddies 

Good Spender Locker Room Behavior 

Poise Good Loser 

Aesthetic Sensibilities Fairness in Handicapping 
_ Manners No Alibi 

Life of the Party Etiquette 
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FRANK CROWNINSHIELD’S~ 


Bridge Rating 

(To be played after an evening of bridge 
when refreshments are served.) 

Proper Bidding 

Correct Leading 

Speed 

Silence During Play 

Avoidance of Post Mortems 

Good Loser 

Follows Rules 

Courtesy 

Quality of Playing 

Good Partner 

A variation of this method of playing “Aver- 
ages” provides that each guest shall have a rating card with 
the names of all the others on it. Each guest rates the others 
on this card. Everyone can then remain in the same room. 
When all are finished, the host calls out the first quality and 
each guest in turn reads off his rating for that person on that 
quality. This is even more perilous than the other method, 
for one by one the guests go on record against each other. 

There may be a party under the beneficent 
guidance of a tender hostess who wants to avoid the ego- 
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“annihilators listed above. In this case there is no scoring and 
“no acid personalities. Each guest writes down on a card con- 
taining the names of all present, his estimate as to the 
‘following: 
. Height 
Weight 
Age 
Color of eyes 
Expected age at death 
Number of children predicted 
The last item has interesting possibilities, 


especially with the unmarried members of a party. 
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[ROBERT E. SHERWOOD’S] 


ln Your Hat... . <. 


Robert Sherwood is a man not only of parts but of great 
height, being so far over six fect that we have lest count of 
inches. That he does not, however, write over the heads of 
the public—his success as a dramatist, particularly with 
“The Road to Rome,” as the editor of Life, and as Life’s 
motion picture critic, eloquently proves. Mr. Sherwood was 
born in 1896, and has been growing ever since. 


pee Che Sas aaa Naa game of “In Your Hat” is a great favor- 
ite with Mr. Sherwood and with his brother Arthur M. 
Sherwood, Jr., an associate editor of Life. John Held Jr., 
artist, designer and humorist, also delights in it. In fact, 
there are few better games in this book, and whether at 
Mr. Sherwood’s home in the Seventies in New York, or on 
Mr. Held’s farm near Westport, Connecticut, a tournament 


is always in progress, when a few people get together. 
Just try it. 
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To give you an idea of the scores that are 


, possible, we have depositions, affidavits and affirmations to 


_ the effect that the following scores have been made: 


7 ‘ 


; 


Robert Sherwood .....51 cards at 5 feet 

Arthur Sherwood ..... 50 cards at 5 feet 

John Held, Jr. —............. 31 cards at 7 feet 

Mrs. (Johnny) Held....39 cards at 7 feet 

All the game requires is a chair, a hat aud 

a deck of cards. Place the hat so that when you sit in the 
chair there will be five foot-lengths between your right foot 
and the hat. It may seem close, but wait till you begin. Hold 
‘the deck in your left hand, unless you are a southpaw, and 
with the right elbow on your right knee deal the cards one 
at a time from the deck into the hat with the right hand. 
Don’t permit any draft in the room or any movement of 
people, for the slightest current of air will make the cards 


wobble. Do not push the cards, but flick them from the 


_wrist as though dealing across a wide table. 


After you have dealt the deck toward the hat 


the first time, you will probably find about three cards in the 


hat—perhaps none at all. But practice greatly improves 
matters. The hat can be placed at various distances from five 
feet to nine feet away from your foot when you are seated, 
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ROBERT E. SHERWOOD'’S 


but beyond nine feet it is practically impossible to control 
the cards at all. 

A card falling on the brim of the hat does 
not count, unless a subsequent card knocks it in. 

The score is determined by the number of 
cards inside the hat after each try with the standard deck of 
fifty-two. It makes a good betting game. But if you are in 
the middle of a series of throws right in to the hat, don’t stop 
to gloat, or let anyone distract your attention, for it will take 
several tries to get the exact range again. 

The game may be played with two players, 
each seated the same distance from the hat but opposite 
each other. With different colored decks they begin to- 
gether and throw for the hat at the same time. The player 
getting the greater number of cards in the hat wins. Cards 
will collide in mid-air, of course, but that only adds to the 
fun. 

The cards are always held face down. This 
gives an opportunity for another method of scoring by 
counting the cards in the hat at their face values: Court 
cards all count ten each and Aces count eleven. A court card 
is a King, Queen, or Jack of any suit. Other cards count, of 
course, according to the number of spots. At the same 
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ADVERBS 


_ time all red cards are scored plus and the black cards minus. 


d Since the cards are tossed face down, some freak results are 


encountered. This method takes less account of skill and 


- more of gambler’s luck. 


| yer in the Oh.darn J 
| SSS SatPgaverb, Its “uenTLy” i 


i ticorbs SE niet. 


we <- 3@ 8 M.. Sherwood has another delightful game 
called *‘Adverbs.”” Someone takes thought unto himself, 
either by election from others, or voluntarily, and without 
removing himself from the party except in thought, he selects 
for himself an adverb. He then announces he is ready and 
the assembled crowd asks him to do various things “in the 
manner of the adverb.” 

Suppose he has chosen “Passionately” as the 
adverb. The crowd want to discover what it is, In turn 
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they ask him to do something which they think will reveal 
the quality of the action sufficiently for them to guess the 
adverb. He may be told to “stoke the fire in the manner of 
the adverb.” From his action they may not make much prog- 
ress, so the next player asks him by a lucky chance, to treat 
the fascinating Miss Soandso “in the manner of the adverb.” 
The hidden word is then easily guessed. Whoever solves it 
first becomes IT and thinks up another adverb, getting a 
harder one if the others have been too easy. Thus the game 
continues until stopped by the police. 

If there is any doubt as to whose turn it is 
next—draw lots. An idea of difficult adverbs to discover, 
may be gathered from the consideration of such examples 


as “voluntarily,” “conscientiously,” and “variously.” 
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[THERBERT BAYARD SWOPE’S] 
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Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor of the New York 
World, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1917 for the most meri- 
torious newspaper work of that year. Nothing could have 
better qualified him for his career than to be born as he 
was, in St. Louis, Missouri, where he later began his bril- 
liant progress as a reporter on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
He not only must be shown to the last detail all circum- 
stances pertaining to any event, but he has a genius for 


showing others. 


1 A. a gay party in Mr. Swope’s home in the 
upper Fifties in New York, or in Great Neck, Long Island, 
the game of “Murder” takes on tremendous possibilities, 
with Neysa McMein, Alexander Woollcott, Robert Sherwood, 
Heywood Broun, F. P. Adams, Robert Benchley, George 
Kaufman and Harpo Marx, among those present. The jour- 
nalistic talents of Mr. Swope make him an ideal prosecuting 
attorney, and the quick wit and agile imaginations of his 
guests present in the course of the evening an extempo- 
raneous masterpiece of dramatic fiction. 

The beauty of it is that Mr. Swope’s favorite 
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over his lifeless form! ° 
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game can be played with great success at any party where 
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there are half a dozen or more people, one of them with a 
reasonably good memory and the others with willing im- 
aginations. It is a thrilling game and gets intense hold on 
everyone, willy-nilly—(Who was willy nilly, anyway?) 

The rules are simple. One person is selec- 
ted to be District Attorney. Then someone volunteers or is 
selected to report the murder, on the premises, of a mutual 
friend of those present, or at least someone who is known 
to them. The murder has supposedly just been discovered. 

Immediately the person who is selected to be 
the District Attorney orders al! to be seated and starts his 
investigation by questioning first the person who reported 
the murder and then all others who are implicated by any 
of the testimony. Everything a witness says is accepted as 
fact and cannot be contradicted either by himself or by a 
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_ subsequent witness. There cannot be any eye witness to the 
_ murder. Be 


The object is to build up a chain of circum: 


“stantial evidence around one of the party so strong that 


a clear case of guilt is established. As each person impli- 
cated by the testimony of one of the witnesses explains 
away the evidence as far as possible, or establishes an alibi 
when opportunity offers, he or she at the same time tries 
to bring in some new evidence which will implicate still an- 
other member of the party or else further involve someone 
already implicated. 

It is assumed at the start that the guilty one 


_is among those present. Everyone should play the game 


seriously and avoid wise-cracking, but, in fact, the game gets 


s0,interesting and earnest, that it gets hold of all the players, 
even those who are blasé. That is one of the troubles en- 
countered the first time it is played, for the players get so 
excited and frantic in their efforts to clear themselves in the 
face of damaging evidence, that they may forget to give out 


additional testimony incriminating someone else. With a 


-good District Attorney there is always someone so sur- 


rounded with circumstantial evidence that the murder is 
conclusively brought home to him. Rather spooky and not 


a little terrifying! 
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Let us suppose there is a house-party out on 
Long Island, and Mr. Swope is elected District Attorney. 
The game would be played somewhat in this fashion. 


Neysa McMein dashes into the living room 
where some of the guests are chatting. She seems agitated 
and frightened. She rushes up to Mr. Swope. In broken 
and distraught phrases she announces that Joseph Herges- 
heimer (who does not happen to be at the party, but whom 
all know or at least know about), is lying dead in the garage. 


Mr. Swope at once calls everyone together, 
orders none to leave the room, and asserts his prerogative 
to hold an immediate investigation. He turns to Miss 
McMein. 

*‘Neysa, tell us in your own words just how 
and when and where you discovered the body of the late 
Mr. Hergesheimer.” 

This is not without effect of a shivery sort 
on all who know Mr. Hergesheimer intimately, and especially 
for those who have recently seen and talked with him. 

“Well,” Miss McMein improvises, seriously 
and with some care, “Mr. Hergesheimer and I were seated 
over there by the radio when he suddenly discovered that his 
wallet was missing. He tried to think back to where he 
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might have lost it and decided to step out to the garage 
and have a look in the car belonging to Mr. Adams, in which 
he came here this evening. He did not return for some 


time, and not finding anyone to send after him, I decided 


to go out and hunt for him myself. Just inside the garage 


door, where it was dark...” here Miss McMein’s imagina- 
tion almost gets the better of her and she barely controls 
an impulse to scream—‘“I stumbled over his body. His 
head had been crushed by some heavy object. I picked up 
a wallet with Mr. Adams’ name on it, which I saw lying be- 
side the body. Then I ran up here immediately in terror 
and told you.” 

“Did you see anyone or hear anything sus- 
picious on your way to or from the garage?” questions the 
keen and relentless District Attorney Swope. 

“No,” wavers Miss McMein. “But, yes. Just 
as I approached the house I met Mr. Adams. In fact, we 
came in together. He seemed quite overheated and nervous 
and his tie was out of place. I remember nothing else.” 

“That will be all,” says Mr. Swope omin- 
ously, and turns upon Mr. Adams. 

The evidence of Miss McMein is admitted as 
fact. It is, therefore, obviously up to Mr. Adams to explain 
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his way out and as he does s0, involve one or more of the 
other guests, including Miss McMein. 

Every statement made in testimony must be 
admitted as true by all. 

Gradually the net of evidence tightens around 
two or three of the party, then one, and finally that one can- 
not explain the last bit of evidence which links him or her 
conclusively with the crime, and so sits feeling creepy and 
guilty, although there has been no crime at all except in the 
imagination of the players. 

It is not at all necessary to have a lawyer for 
District Attorney—sometimes lawyers get too absorbed with 
unimportant technicalities. All the game needs is a player 
with a memory good enough to keep any conflicting or con- 
tradictory testimony out of the game when it comes in by 
accident because one of the players has forgotten what has 
gone before. 

Other members of the party may make sug- 
gestions to the District Attorney regarding the questions he 
might ask, but only the District Attorney asks questions of 
the players which they are obliged to answer. 
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De ipiains of Industry ..... 


Rube L. Goldberg, famous cartoonist, designer extraordinary 
of lamps, chandeliers and fountain groups, is equally known 
as a writer of considerable brilliance. Mr. Goldberg’s taste 
in games is as unique as his extraordinary gift for origi- 
nating those fabulous names with which he Iabels his car- 
toon characters. 


piihig se Ys 0 Artists and writers are nothing if not adapt- 
able to their environment and it was inevitable when Rube 
Goldberg, Phil Dunning, George Abbott, Charles McAdam 
and Clare Briggs found themselves in the Big Business envi- 
ronment, that they would fall in with the spirit of the thing. 
_ The occasion was a writers’ and artists’ outing in Florida, and 
in their close contact with Big Business there, they fell in with 
the popular Rotarian Ritual of addressing each other by 
initials only. 
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They did not feel in the mood for being ac- 
curate about it, however, and saluted each other with any 
two letters that sprang to mind. “Hello, G. T.”—“How’s a 
boy, R. K.°—“Where’s C. Z., N. G.? L. B. went fishing.” 
And so it went until one day Goldberg greeted John Golden 
with “Hello B. U.” and with sudden inspiration Mr. Golden 
replied “Hello yourself, N. K.” thus completing the word 
“Bunk.” Then and there a game was born. Four letter words 
were at a premium. The trick was for the player addressed 
with the first two letters immediately to respond with the two 
which completed the word. 

It isn’t always easy. The originator can be 
challenged and must show he had a bona-fide word or slang 
expression in mind when he saluted with two initials. 

Always in a helpful mood, we suggest a few 
words that are admirable for getting into the spirit of the 
thing. Our stag list includes: 

Simp 
Fool 
Lout 
Dope 
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, Blah 
q Flop 
: For mixed company it is more appropriate 
_ to use such words as: 
Dear 
Cute 
Papa 
Love 
Neck 
Mama 
To get into a very spirited session with three 
players, try: 
Stupid 
Vulgar 
Bigboy 
Two players can play with this idea for two 
turns each, or try it on a foursome, with such words as: 
Lop-eared 
Cock-eyed 
Rube and Irma Goldberg have gained an 
enviable reputation by their New Year’s Eve parties, which 
occur every two years, to give the guests and hosts time to 
recover. Recent high lights were the graphic representa- 
tion of the new year by “Cupid” Black, Yale’s former foot- 
ball captain, and Mayor Walker’s scintillating midnight 
speech, dedicating the statue of an unappreciated benefactor. 
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Mr. Goldberg’s cartooning friends usually decorate the walls 
for these parties, and the lucky guests still remember “The 
Home Life of Queen Marie,” with the highly original contri- 
butions of Bud Fisher, Milt Gross, Webster, Tad, Windsor 
McCay, Briggs, Charlie Voigt and others. On one historic 
occasion, Fannie Brice, Brock sisters and Marx brothers 
were singing, with Gershwin playing and Frisco dancing, all 
simultaneously! Some party! 
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AN he Old Army Game..... 


Clair Maxwell, when he is not found in Life’s office, genially 
going about his duties of vice-president and advertising 
manager, may be found on any one of forty golf courses. 
He has been champion here and there from time to time 
and recently built an addition to his house for trophies, but - 
he missed a putt at Midlothian that would have netted him 
$2200 more than it did net him with the added stroke. 


Mite ce 6-6 As a master of diplomacy, Mr. Maxwell has 
transformed the inevitable squabble over who pays the lunch 
check into an enchanting little game. What may often become 
a species of genteel internecine warfare, he has turned into 

/ an amusing diversion. It is best played when several are 
_ lunching together. Here’s how: 
When the waiter has presented the check, 

add the amount of the tip and divide by fifty cents or any 
other unit agreed upon. Say the bill is $5 plus fifty cents for 

_ tip, that’s eleven times fifty cents. If the bill comes to an odd 


err! Gee! itch! ye! Jay! aps in 
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number of pennies, the last round can be for the odd pennies, 
Very well, then, we are now ready to start the game. 

Someone selects a bit of printed matter,—the 
menu, or a pack of cigarettes will do nicely. With his pencil, 
he secretly marks a circle around some letter thereon. When 
this is done, the man to his right begins the alphabet at any 
point by calling out a letter. If he chooses to start out at 
“1),” the next man says “E,” and so on in turn around the 
table, from left to right, the man who marked the letter enter- 
ing in turn, but never beginning it. If the beginner chooses 
to begin with Z, the next in turn says A and so on. Sooner 
or later the cycle comes to the point where someone calls the 
letter that has been marked. 

The one who marked the letter then calls 
“Stop,” and charges fifty cents against that person. Another 
letter is marked and the game repeated until eleven units of 
fifty cents have been marked against the players. Thus Frank 
may have hit the marked letter twice, costing him one dollar 
in all; Clair may have hit the marked letter four times, cost- 
ing him two dollars. Oliver may not have called out any (he’s 


lucky), and so on. Thus the entire bill is paid and no knuckles 
are skinned. 


iS 
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BA ids Around..... 


After a hard day in The Inner Sanctum, M. Lincoln Schuster 
retreats to the old homestead at Sea Cliff, on the North 
Shore of Long Island, to enjoy the bucolic beatitudes, as 
well as any composer whose name begins with “B,” especi- 
ally Mozart and Gershwin. 

In the cool of the evening Mr. Schuster assembles a few 
boon companions like Dick Simon, Will Durant, Alfred 
Aloysius Horn, Prosper Buranelli, F. Gregory (‘“‘Red’’) 
Hartswick, Merryle S. Rukeyser, Sig Spaeth, Terry Ramsaye, 
Johnny Winkler, Friederich (“Kid”) Barbarossa, and the 
Kahn boys (Genghis and Otto) for a stiff set of his favorite 


game, “Hands Around.” * 


Ithink you'll like this mam! 
eyo Ikell how this Homo T— 
Y won that second prize! 


IAT ee I, this chaste and noble pastime, no pencil 
and paper are required, nobody asks twenty questions, no- 
body has to leave the room, and nobody is (although every- 
body has) IT. 
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The only requirements are a room full of 
convivials, gentlemen all, but not too choicey, two rounds of 
cocktails, preferably Royal Alexandrians, a full set of oeso- 
phaguses and larynxes in working order, and the subdued 
accompaniment of soft music—The Flonzaley Quartet, for 
example, playing Debussy behind the arras. 

The game is simple.** 

When the spirit moves him, any guest pops 
up with what he believes is a funny story. Age, sex, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude is no barrier for either the guest 


or the gag.*** 


Not until some story provokes what Variety 
calls a gale of belly-laughs does the game officially begin.**** 
Then the person immediately to the right, or the left of the 
successful story-teller must immediately begin another story 
of his own, involving one of the characters in the previous 
recital. .. . And so on ad infinitum, far into the night. The 
possibilities for racy romancing and distinguished ribaldry 
are simply prodigious. Try it. 


Among experts, one character will make the 
rounds of the entire party before he is forsaken. Under 
proper conditions the character of a good English diplomat, 
or a munitions-maker from East Pittsburgh, can be kept 
going at full cry for a whole week-end***** unless, of 


course, the Legislature finally passes the Clean Books Bill or 
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the Federal Reserve Bank unexpectedly raises the re-discount 
rate. 

It is not only permissible, but extremely enjoy- 
_ able, to transfer more than one character from joke to joke. 

Sometimes a subordinate character in one episode becomes 
the hero of the next, and vice versa. 

Only the high cost of paper and printing 
makes it inadvisable to set down here some of the tales which 
have achieved classic fame in the storied halls of these veteran 
“Hands Around” virtuosi. The Arabians had no monopoly 
on nights. 

The possibilities of this illustrious game can 
be dimly intimated by a few of the celebrated anecdote last 
lines that have become Household Words in some of the 
better households: 


TREE And you mean to tell me you found 
that shilling?” 

“. .....That’s the word.” 

“ .....1’m sorry I'll have to trouble you 
again.” 

“6 42. Well, that’s the second prize.” 


6... -1’m just an old man: a bottle of beer 
will be all right.” 

72 Cae Your horse called up.” 

“......Believe it or not, I’m just waiting 


for a trolley car.” 
[37] 


“......See! You’re getting smart already!” 
“......What, again Mama!” 
* No connection with Arthur Schnitzler’s play of the 
same name. 
** A slightly more complicated variation is popular 
among deaf mutes.. 
*** Dialect stories forbidden except on St. Swithin’s 
Day. 
sees Stops on flag + discharge passengers. 
#99**__Ernst Spooldripper of the Mazda Research Lab- 
oratories established a mew world’s record of 
239.65 miles per hour for a paced mile at Daytona 
Beach, February, 1928, but was disqualified for 
concealing a copy of Sweet and Low, a joke book 
by Liggett Reynolds, in his exhaust pipe. 
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Sidney Lenz is the International Bridge Champion of the 
World and the modest possessor of 564 cups, pins and 
medals won in American and foreign tournaments. He was 
once president of the American Whist League and is a most 
successful writer on the game. He is a gentle and philoso- 
phic person and his skill with cards is as great manually 
as it is mentally. He can do all the sleights of hand you ever 
saw and do them within a foot of your eyes and leave you 
not only completely mystified but somewhat annoyed with 
yourself for missing a trick so obviously done to conceal 


nothing. 


Sater s\ 8) M.. Lenz’ game of “Lottery,” a corking 
game for a crowd, is played with two decks of cards, one red 
and one blue, or some other contrasting colors. The red deck 
is shuffled and cut by a player who is selected (by cutting or 
otherwise) to be the banker. He lays out one row of three 
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cards from the red deck, face down, and then below them 
another row of three cards, face down. He then puts the red 
deck with all the remaining forty-six cards face down to one 
side. 


The banker then takes up the blue deck and 
deals them all out as far as they may go around the table to 
all the players. Another way, and one which creates more 
thrills, is to auction off the blue deck to the players, auction- 
ing two, three, four or five cards at a time. 


After the blue deck is disposed of among the 
players, and not until then, the banker places the prizes on 
the six red cards that are lying on the table face down. On 
the first three cards in the first row he places valuable prizes. 
On the second three cards he places nominal consolation 
prizes. 

If the cards are to be dealt and not auctioned, 
it is obviously only fair that the turn to be banker should 
rotate, one turn for each player, and that a limit be placed on 
the prizes, the same for all bankers. The three high prizes 
may, by agreement, be given a value higher than one dollar 
but not more than three dollars for the three, while the three 
consolation prizes should have a value of less than one dollar 
for the sum of the three. Of course, the value of the prizes 
need not be high, but there should be a great difference main- 
tained between the first three prizes and the second three. 
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If the cards are auctioned off,—which is the 


3 way to get the most fun out of the game,—it, need not be 
_ played more than once, and a good auctioneer will see. that 
the bids aggregate a high total value. Then the six prizes 
_ should equal in value the total amount of the bids made by all 


the players for the cards in the blue deck. The bids are written 
down on a piece of paper by the auctioneer or an assistants 
the names of the bidders are recorded, with the amounts bid. 


_ When all the bids are added up, the prizes may be placed on 


the six cards in any way that will use up all the money that is 
bid for the cards in the blue deck. There should always be a 
wide difference between the value of the three grand prizes 


and the three consolation prizes. 


After the blue deck is disposed of, the banker 


_ takes up the red deck which, minus the six cards laid out as 


the lottery prizes, contains now forty-six cards, and one by 
one he turns them up, putting them in a pile face up before 
him and calling each card as he does so. 

The players holding the blue cards which 
match the red cards, discard their blue cards on the red cards 
as they are turned up by the banker. When the red deck has 
been run through, all the blue cards have been discarded by 


| the players except the six blue cards which are still held. 


These are the lucky winners of the lottery. But which wins 


the Grand Prix? 
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The banker then turns up the red card 
which has least prize value. The player holding the blue card 
to match it, wins this prize. Each one of the remaining lottery 
cards is turned up until at last the one remaining lottery card 
is the grand prize and the remaining blue card matches it 
and wins the highest prize of all! It is a tremendously excit- 
ing game, especially when the blue deck is auctioned in a 
large party. 

Suppose Mr. Lenz were the banker. His prize 
cards have been put out and we feel sure he would decide to 
raffle off the blue deck in an auction. 

“Here are five lovely cards,” he says. “They 
are the lucky five and how much am I bid? Will anyone give a 
quarter for these smooth, new and altogether hopeful young 
cards?” 

He disposes of them for thirty cents and then 
takes up two blue cards, and so on until all the blue deck has 
been auctioned off. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to an- 
mnounce the Lottery,” Mr. Lenz announces. “The handsome 
sum of five dollars and sixty-two cents has been bid for the 
cards contained in your hands. The first prize will be two 
dollars and fifty cents, the second will be one dollar and fifty 
cents, and the third prize will be one dollar. The consolation 
prizes,—the second row of three cards here,—will be fifty 


cents, ten cents, and two cents, respectively.” 
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As he says this he gathers up the remainder 
of the red deck and turns up the top card, laying it face up 


; in front of him. 


- elubs?” 


“Ah, the nine of clubs; who has the nine of 


The player with the nine of clubs in the blue 
deck in his hand ruefully puts it down with the red nine of 
clubs. This is, so to speak, a discard. 

One by one the red cards are called out as 
they are turned up, and one by one the blue cards fall beside 
their mates until all but the prize cards are turned up. 

“Now who have the lucky cards and the 
luckiest card of all?” Mr. Lenz ballyhoos. “The two cents 


goes to———”’ (here the lowest in value of the lottery prizes 


_ is turned up)—“the holder of the Jack of Spades. Who has 


the Jack of Spades?” 

The player with the blue Jack of Spades puts 
it down and gets the two cents for the lowest prize. Perhaps 
the poor devil paid as high as fifty cents for his cards, of 
which this Jack of Spades is the only one left. 

The excitement grows intense when only two 
cards remain, until finally the last two prize cards are turned 
up and the decision as to who is the luckiest of all is told by 
the cards and by Fate. 
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Words Without Song aac 


Robert C. Benchley is probably best known for the page of 
dramatic criticism he writes for Life, but quite apart from 
his amusing and cleverly analytical appraisals of the current 
theatre in New York, he is also one of our leading writers 
of sheer nonsense, belonging in the front rank of the Da- 
Da school, whose literary motto is non sequitur. Finally, 
he is known as one of the greatest of unscientific lecturers 


and a perennially reporting treasurer. 
«then the lights 
are low / 


B Nipesthenen cence M.. Benchley is on nonsensical terms with 
nearly all the smart and witty fraternity in New York, and 
knows and plays their games; but this one we had directly 
from him in person. He calls it “Paroles Sans Chant”? which 
is his Gaelic way of saying ““Words Without Song.” It can be 
played extemporaneously, but it is much wiser to give it a 
little preparation. The host or hostess runs through the words 
of several old familiar songs. He or she selects from them 


one line per song and writes down these lines in a list. 
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From “The Old Oaken Bucket” the line “the 
Ficep tangled wildwood” may be selected; from “Love’s Old 


| Sweet Song” may be culled the line “still to us at twilight,” 


_and so on. The results will be even more hectic for the per- 


‘former and more hilarious for the others if the lines are 


selected from odd places in the songs where there is a change 


of rhyme, rhythm, melody, key or tempo. 


With this list well in hand, the host stands in 


the midst of his guests, gets their attention and announces 


“that he is about to point to one of them, read a line from a 


well-known song, the words of which are among those written 


_on the piece of paper he holds in his hand, and that the per- 


son pointed out must, immediately and without pause, sing 


the words with the correct tune and finish the song. 


The point that the victim must begin instantly 


‘should be stressed,—there must be no hem-and-haw. We 


suggest a few lines just to start you off, although you may 
wish to compile your own list and include lines from some 


of the popular hits of the season. 


Song Line 
Mademoiselle from Armen- “She hasn’t been kissed in 
tieres forty years.” 
Wal I Swan “Giddap, Napoleon, it looks 
like rain.” 
In the Evening, By the **You can hear those banjoes 
Moonlight ringing.” 
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My Evaline “Sweeter than the honey to 
the honey bee.” 

Star Spangled Banner “What so proudly we hailed 
at the twilight’s last 
gleaming.” 

This may not sound exciting in cold type but 


try it out on your veranda some summer evening. 


Res | 
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Hissay and Soap Box..... 


Heywood Broun is one of the most distinguished newspaper- 


men of our day. His style is intimate and conversational, 
his observations timely, and his thoughts as free as the west 
wind. He is noted as a columnist for the New York Tele- 
gram, a novelist, a modernist in painting, and a contribut- 
ing editor of The Nation. His wife is Ruth Hale, queen of 
the Lucy (primitive) Stoners. 


AS ae ar At Heywood Broun’s New York home, the 
hat may be passed around among the beaux and belles esprits 
who are usually his guests, and a blind grab is taken by each 
among the folded slips of paper therein on which have been 
written the names of the guests present, one name on each 
slip of paper. 

Everyone dips in and draws out one paper. 
Each guest unfolds the slip and, discovering the name of 
some person written thereon, devotes the next twenty minutes 
to writing a signed essay on him or her. 
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After the essays are read, some of the guests 
may be on speaking terms, but probably not. It is an excel- 
lent way to end the constant hazard of the duty dance and 
the return dinner engagement. This game also has its good 
breaks as well as bad, for every once in a lavender moon a 
guest draws his own name from the hat and his twenty 
minutes are devoted to a labor of love. 

The essays should be handed in, shuffled, 
and then distributed to be read, so that no one will read his 
own. The fun lies in waiting for the reader to announce the 
name of the author, with some unfortunate listening to a 
violent scurrilization of himself and gritting his teeth and 
clenching his fist as the end approaches, ready to administer 
summary justice when the writer’s name is announced. 


lt Seems 
to me rrr 


Another popular pastime at the Brouns’ may 
go by the name of “Soap Box.” You are merely called on to 
make an extemporaneous speech on any subject selected by 
the other guests. The trick in this, of course, is to ask the poet 
to speak on the topic of “What’s Wrong With the Building 
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Trade?” And the realtor to speak on “The Nuances of Tone 
_ Color in Debussy.” 
The Broun-Hale hearty household is also 
_ noted for its New Year’s Eve’s-dropping, in which all of in- 
, telligent New York indulges somewhere between 11 P. M. 
and 8 A. M. Between games, you may hear Grace Moore 
sing, or perhaps Edward McNamara, turned into a splendid 
baritone by Caruso, and a character actor by “The Ladder.” 
Elinor Wylie, the poetess and novelist, is easily persuaded 
to do her own folk-song of Washington Square, with gestures, 
and a protesting obbligato by her husband, William Rose 
Benet, while her sister, Nancy Hoyt, also a writer, acts the 
wedding march, with rhythmic backward kicks at any gentle- 
man willing to take a chance. Franklin P. Adams, in the 
right mood, may render “The Little Lost Child” (limb from 
limb) or do a screenless movie. 

Deems Taylor and Sigmund Spaeth are ready 
to pinch-hit musically for the Broun Ampico, and there is 
plenty of acting available by way of Lynn Fontanne and her 
husband, Alfred Lunt, Madge Kennedy, Margalo Gilmore, 
Myra Hampton, Alexander Woollcott and Harold Ross, editor 
of the New Yorker. As a climax, Mare Connelly does his im- 
itations of Barbara Frietchie, Molly Pitcher and other his- 
torical characters. Refreshments are in the basement, with 


“Woodie” and “Captain Flagg” doing the honors. 
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Masical Evening ..... 


Deems Taylor is an American composer whose opera “The 
King’s Henchman” (with libretto by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay) is one of the triumphs of a distinguished career in 
music. In addition to being an excellent performer on the 
piano, Mr. Taylor is a learned and witty critic, an author, 
editor of Musical America, an artist, a war correspondent 
and a party-thrower. 


Seheeneg 
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hone) e ae 4 see is hardly any person of note in the 


musical world whom you might not meet during an evening 
in Mr. Taylor’s New York apartment in the Forties, east of 
Lexington Avenue. Mrs. Taylor, the hostess, is the actress 
and playwright known as Mary Kennedy. Their little girl is 
tucked in bed, more or less out of ear-shot. We can count on 
Peggy Wood, the operetta prima donna, to drop in some 
evening with her husband, the poet, John V. A. Weaver, and 


probably Reinald Werrenrath, the famous baritone, who 


privately specializes in “close harmony.” 
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Miss: Wood picks up a copy of the nearest 


magazine and turns to the national advertising. Selecting a 


_ page at random, she begins to sing in operatic recitative (a 


- free musical declamation, similar to the method of singing 


chants in church). Mr. Werrenrath complicates matters by 


interjecting the idea of a duet on the subject. Perhaps an 


_ advertisement of cigarettes is passionately sung, or a tender 


passage relating to a celebrated chewing-gum. By this time 


_ Deems Taylor has rushed to the piano and with a few chords 


_ plays an accompaniment. He can puzzle the extemporaneous 


performers by forcing them to change key, rhythm or speed 
if he is quick enough with his improvisation on the theme 
they set. The object is two-fold: one, to get an amusing song 


on an advertisement sung in the grand manner; the other is 


to try to develop the song so that one of the performers will 


' be forced to give up or go wrong in the harmony. 


With such a truly gifted combination, any lay 
guest who may be present is knocked almost speechless at 
the display of bravura and genius. 

Most of us can do something with this am- 
bitious idea on some musical instrument, or, failing that, by 
pretending we are a musical instrument. 

We are not trying to disguise the fact that 
this is primarily an evening for musical people, the more 
musical the better—but there is still leeway for a lot of fun 
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in the idea for those who are fond of music and are not 
professionals. 

America is full of men and women who 
know quite a thing or two about music, and in any musical 
gathering it is almost inevitable that there are present ardent 
admirers of Wagner, Chopin, Schubert, Beethoven, or the 
modern Americans of the operetta school, Victor Herbert, 
Gershwin, Kern and others. Musical fans are quick to betray 
themselves and no opportunity should be lost to make the 
most of it. Try them out and see if they really know as much 
about their favorite composer as they seem to think they do. 
Play, hum, or whistle any phrase from that composer and 
challenge them to continue it and name it. You, as tester, 
can, of course, use the musical score for this, for you your- 


self are not pretending to know as much about it. 


(A variation of this is the old game of tap- 
ping out a rhythmic pattern by hand on a table-top, and 
asking the hearers to guess the tune.) 

Mr. Taylor, spying a Wagnerian enthusiast 
who is running his subject into Bayreuth and back again 
every few minutes, goes quietly to the piano, turns to the 
person and asks, “Do you know this one?” He then plays a 
few bars starting a motif from “Die Meistersinger” or the 
“Ring.” If the Wagner fan knows his motifs pretty well and 
can name the motif, and perhaps continue it himself, the 
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attempt may be made to confuse him by changing the motifs 
or mixing them and asking what is wrong, if anything. 

For most of us lacking all this knowledge, a 
simple musical stunt can be made from this by having some- 


one just play or hum a bar from the “Merry Widow,” “Man- 


. dalay” or some other popular work. By confining the tunes 


to popular songs of the past, everyone can join in, and 


_ individual scores kept of the numbers recognized. 


Oh,not that - 
} not that | 
You have a 
sister !!! 


There is usually someone in Mr. Taylor’s 
apartment who is able to help him give a pictureless movie 
(Franklin P. Adams is a past master of the latter role). This 
trick has two performers, a musician and an announcer. The 
announcer calls out the titles and subtitles, while the mu- 
sician, on the piano, or any other instrument handy,—plays 
music appropriate to the scene or situation announced. It is 
quite an amusing performance, and you can almost see the 
old familiar movie scenes just by hearing the titles and their 
musical accompaniment. 

For example, should you like to try this 


stunt, a start might be made with “Came the dawn on Egypt’s 
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coral strands and the Arabs folded their tents as had their 

fathers’ fathers before them.” 

Music: Grieg’s “Morning” from the Peer Gynt Suite. 

Title: “Little Oolalah, daughter of the Great Sheik, casts her 
sorrowful eyes to the palm trees where last she met 
her beloved.” 

Music: Indian Love Lyric, “Kashmiri Song” (Pale Hands I 
- Loved). 

Title: “But her father had other plans.” 

Music: Chopin’s Funeral March. 

In addition to the feature picture, a news 
reel of “topics of the day” may be effectively announced. 

And so it goes, for better or worse. With a 
witty announcer and an accompanist who plays by ear or 
memory all the familiar pieces, very funny entertainment 
can be developed from this. It is, of course, best to prepare 
the scenario beforehand. 

One of the most original games in this book 
is a great favorite of Mr. Taylor’s and he told us he got it 
from Carlos Salzedo, the celebrated harpist, now on the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. It 
is called “L’Apres-midi d’un Téléphone.” 

The scale of C-major is laid out with the 
tones on the staff immediately above and below added to it. 
All are numbered from zero to nine, as indicated in the 
sketch by Deems Taylor himeelf. 
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You then take a telephone number and with 
the notes corresponding to the number, you have a musical 
theme. The object is to develop the theme into a musical 


entity. For example, Mr. Taylor gave us the theme based on 


_ his own telephone number, 0641, 


and then gave the theme and indicated its possible develop- 


ment on our publishers’ number, 6409, as follows: 


This game can be played by anyone with a 
good ear for music, by sounding the theme on the piano and 
whistling the development of it.* It may as well be admitted, 
however, that these musical games are more for the layman’s 


enjoyment than for his actual participation. 


*Alfred Robyn, composer, pianist and broadcaster, presents a clever 
variation of this by making a musical theme out of any snatch of 


conversation, imitating the inflection of the voice and the accents. 
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erse and Vice Versa..... 


Dr. Canby, who is the editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, spends his time vibrating between his office in 
New York City and his home in New Haven. He is progres- 
sive, alert, with a nose for news and as keen as a blood- 
hound on the trail of current literature. Add to this his 
background of scholastic training and teaching experience 
at Yale University, and you have one of the most sagacious 
critics in New York City. 

Lee Wilson Dodd, the novelist, is a brother-in-law of Dr. 
Canby, and lives in Hartford on the shores of the Connec- 
ticut River. Mr. Dodd not only enjoys this game in the 
hospitable atmosphere of his own library, but he has had 
many a good fling at it in London with Edward Shanks, 
editor and contributing poet of the London Mercury, and 


with his English group of associates. 


Satel Neiiioahi ta Noi may think you are well versed in 
English poetry, but you must be pretty well beyond the 
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stage to qualify as a champion player of “Verse and Vice 
Versa.” 

A poem is selected, one which everyone pres- 
ent might be reasonably expected to know,—not by heart 
but with a fair degree of familiarity. The selection should be 
no more highbrow than the players, but as high. All are 
equipped with pencil and paper and prepare to take down 
the poem as it is read aloud in dictation by one of the players. 

The person who is the reader omits one or 
two words in each line, but must give enough to impart the 
sense of the poem, the rhythm and the rhyme. The omitted 
words are indicated in the reading by saying “dum-te-tum” 
in place of the words, as in the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

To do this extemporaneously calls for a 
reader with skill and a quick wit. A little preparation before- 
hand, however, will make things more certain and avoid 
debate as to which words were left blank. 

For instance, should Gray’s “Elegy” be se- 
lected by the reader—God forbid—he could mark it in 
advance something like this: 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

At the end of each poem each person scores 

according to the number of words he or she has filled in 
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correctly ;—the one with the most right, wins. In case of a 
tie, either the prize is divided or a harder poem is selected 
and a stanza read from it for scoring. 

Where the poem is well known it is permis- 


sible to leave more words out than where the players would 


need more prompting, as in the case of a less known poem. 


The reading of the above aloud to the players would go like 
this: 
The curfew tolls te-dum of dum-te day, 
The dum-te herd winds dum-te o’er the lea, 
The plowman dum-te plods his weary way, 
And leaves te-dum to dum-te and to me. 

The players will, of course, observe that the 
short syllables are read, or served, with “te,” and the long 
syllables are “dum.” In confidence that he knows his poems, 
the scholar will scribble along smartly, but it is surprising 
how far he will go wide in writing down a familiar verse. 
Sometimes, when the results are read aloud afterward, one 
finds that the original has been improved upon. In any case, 
there is plenty of amusement. The correct words filled in are 
scored one point each, and the various versions are read 
aloud. 

In answer to our query as to the source of 
this game, Mr. Dodd wrote us about his original version of 
it and the circumstances of its origin. As few games can be 


given so directly from their sources, we let you in for first- 
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hand directions as to how it is played among very literary 
folk. 

Mr. Dodd writes: “I really invented the game 
in a sudden convulsion of necessity one evening at a dying 
party—and it proved to be pretty good fun for the moderate 
highbrows. To make it go, verses should be chosen which are 
characteristic of their authors and likely to have been read 
by most of the players, but which are not too familiar. Not 
more than two and preferably one key-word should be 
omitted from each line, and enough words must always be 
left to indicate the metrical form of the lines. 

A good short poem for the purpose is 
Landor’s epigram on Borgia’s hair, with its last line: 

“Bright hair gold.” 


It’s a great line as he wrote it; can you replace 


in 


it off-hand? 

We could not. 

To help in the slight preparation called for 
in this game we suggest selections from the following list as 
eligible for a try-out. Others will also come to mind and be 
suggested by the players. 


The Village Blacksmith—Longfellow 
Casabianca (The Boy Stood On the Burning Deck) 


—Felicia Hemans 
Snowbound—wWhittier 


Paul Revere’s Ride—Longfellow 
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The Barefoot Boy—Whittier 

Little Orphan Annie—James Whitcomb Riley 

The Children’s Hour—Longfellow 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 

An Incident of the French Camp—Browning 

A Psalm of Life—Longfellow 

O Captain! My Captain!—Walt Whitman 

Portia’s Mercy Speech (Merchant of Venice) 

—Shakespeare 

Polonius’ Advice to His Son (Hamlet)—Shakespeare 

Kubla Khan—Coleridge 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 

Star Spangled Banner—Francis Scott Key 

Danny Deever—Kipling 

The Road to Mandalay—Kipling 

That Old Sweetheart of Mine—James Whitcomb Riley 

Annabel Lee—Poe 

The Raven—Poe 

Humpty Dumpty (An amusing example of the “dur- 
te”?)——Mother Goose 

Break, Break, Break—Tennyson 

The Charge of the Light Brigade—Tennyson 
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Mother Goose and Sing Song 


Will B. Johnstone, a cartoonist for the New Yerk World, is 
also a playwright with many successes to his credit, notably 
the comedies for the four Marx Brothers. He is an excel- 


lent bridge player. 


Beat Ce a. ee M.. Johnstone plays a potent little game 
which is merely a matter of reciting nursery rhymes back- 
ward. Take the simplest rhyme you can remember, probably 
“Jack and Jill,” and try it. After one attempt, you will have 
no difficulty in coaxing everyone to play bridge. 

And speaking of bridge, Mr. Johnstone has 
a wow of a suggestion for bucking up interest in a progres- 
sive bridge party. One evening when the tables were filled 
and he was an extra, he occupied himself making a huge 
score-board from wrapping-paper. Each time the players 
shifted partners and migrated from table to table, he marked 
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up the individual scores on his score board so that all could 
see. In this way the players were able to keep tabs on their 
relative standings as the evening progressed. It lent interest, 
incentive, and excitement to the game. 

| In “Sing Song,” a guest is called upon to re- 
cite a poem at a lively tempo and when in doubt as to the 
words, he must invent words, or follow the dum-te-dum-te- 
dum method. But at all hazards the tempo must be main- 
tained. The result is a delightful sing-song. 

For instance, a guest may essay James Whit- 

comb Riley’s “An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” as follows: 

‘As one who dums at evening o’er an album dum-te-dum, 
And muses on the faces of the friends te-dum-te-dum. 

So I turn the leaves of fancy dum-te-dum-te-dum-te-dum 
I find the smiling features of an old sweetheart of mine. 
The lamplight seems to flicker with a flicker and a flick, 

I can see the pink sunbonnet and a pair of te-te-dums 

And I dream the old dreams over in a luxury divine, 
Dum-te-dum-te-dum-te-dumty, with that old sweetheart of 


mine.”’ 


Bly 
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Robert A. Simon is musical from his ears to his finger tips, 
with a number of librettos and other books to his credit, 
and he also likes the sweet music of the “bones.”’ Outside 
of his leisure hours he may be found in the editorial 
chambers of The New Yorker, in the national booking office 
of Arthur Judson, or almost any other place in New York. 
His wife is Madeleine Marshall, a pianist, who also sings his 


“Bronx Ballads” with remarkable pathos. 


Sie cc's ON TRAN nee is one outstanding advantage in play- 
ing golf with dice:—it saves the world from a certain amount 
of post-mortems in the locker-room. And then, too, it can be 
played in inclement weather—and at night—and without a 
niblick. 

You play this with five dice and score as in 
the ordinary caddy golf except that there are but twelve 
holes here, six out and six in. The one-spot is played wild 


and may be called any other number desired. Players score 


each hole. 
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The hole at which you begin playing depends 

é “wpon your first throw. Whatever you have the most of in 

_ your first throw, determines the number of the hole you are 

_ playing. Two three’s would mean you begin on the third 

hole; after that you must play the holes in proper order 
from that numbered hole on. You cannot play the same hole 

_ twice, but you must play in order and in turn. 

Suppose you throw the five dice and two 
twos turn up. That means you begin on the second hole. 
(Follow this carefully, step by step. Take the dice and play 
it from the book.) There may be a one turned up also, and 
this you can call a two. Those three dice you leave on the 
table. The other two dice you take up and throw until both 
are twos either in the same or separate throws. The ones are 
still wild and may be called twos when they show. 

! The number of throws needed to get these 
last two dice to turn up twos (or ones counted as twos), are 
the number of strokes you score on the second hole. The 
dice pass to the next player who plays a hole, and so on 
around the foursome, each in turn playing a hole. 

Scoring is by holes, or by medal play as in 
golf, and the way money can change hands in this game is 


almost bewildering. 
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A Westport sire heute 


The name of Sigmund Spaeth is nationally associated with 
unusual books on music, under such strange titles as 
“Barber Shop Ballads,” “Read *em and Weep,” “Weep 
Some More, My Lady” and “Gentlemen, Be Seated.” He 
is known also as a lecturer, entertainer, and radio an- 
nouncer de luxe, and has recently become Managing Di- 
rector of the Community Concerts Corporation. Mrs. 
Spaeth is Katharine Lane to the Lucy Stone League, and 
“Katie” to her friends. She has the reputation of being 
one of the most consistently successful hostesses east of the 
Rocky Mountains, particularly at her own birthday-Hal- 


lowe’en parties. 


nh Nae a Woes: Connecticut, is full of clever 
people, both resident and transient, including the John Helds, 
the Hendrik Van Loons, and those tennis-playing writers, 
Richard Connell, William Almon Wolfe, Bayard Veiller, 
Gerald Mygatt and Parke Cummings. Montague Glass, Paul 
de Kruif and others have the summer Westport habit. To 
the permanent land-owners of the colony, the Sig Spaeths 
have been successfully grafted, and the result is a juicy fruit 
of wit and wisdom. 

At “Spaeth’s Folly,” om the top of the West- 
port world, you will generally find something amusing going 
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- on, with old-fashioned charades still holding first place in 
the affections of hosts and guests alike. (It may be noted in 

_ passing that this passion for acting out words is shared by 
such celebrities as Charles Hanson Towne, editor of Harper’s 

_ Bazar, Louis Bromfield, W. C. Fields and Carolyn Wells. 
The last named has the reputation of never having failed to 

_ guess a charade correctly, due perhaps to her experience 
with mystery plots.) 

The Spaeth family is divided on the question 
of whether the entire word of a charade should be acted 
“straight” or as an atrocious pun. Sig insists on the latter, 
and is supported in his contention by the juggling Mr. Fields, 
but Katie and most of her friends are inclined to be content 
with less arduous methods. 


The word is Pekinese ten! 
Getit — peekin' knees. 2 


“Charades,” of course, merely demand that 
one side shall guess the word acted by the other side, each 
syllable being acted first by itself, and then the whole word. 
The punning possibilities give the game an extra punch, and 
also make it harder. 
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For instance, Dr. Spaeth once insisted on 

staging “Cannibal” as a child that seeks permission to cry very 
loud (“Can I bawl?”) and for this he was given black looks 

on the bathing-beach for several weeks. (The part of the 
child was acted by Lucie Taussig, former editor of The 
Freeman and Charm, and a niece of the anathematized au- 
thor of “Taussig’s Economics.” ) 

Taking the individual syllables of this word, 
it can easily be seen that “can” could be represented as an 
actual can, or as a Ford car, or the ability to do something, 
or the firing of someone from a job (which was Dr. Spaeth’s 
choice). “I”? might have been the personal pronoun, or the 
human eye, but was actually a group of cockneys looking 
down from the top of the Woolworth Building and com- 
menting on the height. “Ball” could be a dance, or a game 
of base-ball, or the slang idea of “balling up” something. 
With the punning finale, the full word “cannibal” achieved 
new and surprising terrors. 

Obvious invitations to punning are such 
words as “ingratiate” (“in gray she ate”) and “gladiator” 
(“glad ’e ate ’er”) and in these cases the opportunities for 
creating a dramatic smoke-sereen are almost limitless. 

Dr. Spaeth still points with pride at his stage 
direction of the word “philandering,” which was literally 
unguessable after his masterly obscurations. The first syl- 


lable (at Lotto, the home of the Lotts) was acted as “fee,” 
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with Frederic March and Florence Eldridge, of the Theatre 
Guild, newly married, already paying a divorce lawyer. 
“Land” inspired a dramatization of the current story of the 
stiff-necked old man who went out to the aviation field, 
asked “Did he land yet?” and went home satisfied. The “er” 


_ ealled for a stuttering speech by Dr. Spaeth himself (not at 


all in character) and the “ring” was merely an alarm-clock 
in the pocket of Judson Creen, overheard by the painter, 
Arthur Freedlander. But the masterpiece of mystification 
came in the acting of the whole word as “Phil and her ring,” 
in which Mr. March, playing the part of Philip, again ap- 
peared with Miss Eldridge, this time in an amicable mar- 


riage ceremony. Yes, there ought to be a law. 


Dr. Spaeth claims as his own invention the 
game of “Statuary,” in which the IT simply poses as some 
well known work in marble or bronze. His own finest 
achievements in this line are said to be the Elgin Marbles 
and Laocoon (figure it out for yourself). Of course, the 
Winged Victory, Dying Gladiator, Venus de Milo, etc. are 
comparatively easy. This game is most successful when a 
party has been stimulated to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
It can be extended to include paintings if desired. There are 
no rules except the obligation to be absurd. Incidentally an 
ordinary coat-hanger makes a wonderful bow and arrow for 


a savage pose. 
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The games of “Categories” and “Telegrams” 
are also in the Spaeth repertoire. In the latter, a ten-letter 
word is selected (it may be longer or shorter if desired, but 
ten words seem to be the limit of human endurance for a. 
telegram) and each player is asked to write a message in 
which each word has one of these letters as its initial, in 
proper order. Personalities are encouraged, and the whole 
thing can be made pleasantly vindictive when no strangers 
are present. The initials may include signatures and other 
proper names, but it is permissible to add these to the mes- 
sage as a whole, if the point is thereby sharpened. No 
examples need be given, although “infidelity” has its temp- 
tations. (“I Never Found It Done Except Lately In The 
Yard” etc.) Needless to say, such messages are never actually 
submitted to Western Union censors. 

A Spaeth party is fortunate in always being 
able to call on its host for a stunt at the piano, such as sing- 
ing “Jack and Jill” in oratorio, operatic and jazz style, 
burlesquing the great American opera, or exhuming old 


ballads and solemnly enunciating their horrors. 


q [H. T. WEBSTER’S] 


| Cardinal Puff and 
Memory Tests ..... 


H. T. Webster, the beloved cartoonist of the New York 
World, and countless other newspapers throughout the 
country, harpeons poker and bridge (both of which he 
plays with zeal) and reveals both his deep sense of humor 
and his broad human sympathy in “The Timid Soul.” He 
is also author of that intensely haoman document, “Webster's 
Poker Book.” 


Sips fella’! 
- Not 


gulps. 


es de i 4 be dispel the popular belief that Mr. 
Webster plays bridge and poker exclusively, one need only 
contemplate this little drinking game of his called, quaintly 
enough, “Cardinal Puff.” 

Place a glass of sarsaparilla, or something 
more stimulating (like coffee) upon a table, one glass in 
front of each player, all of whom are seated in individual 
chairs. 
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In turn, each player executes the ritual which 
follows: The individual drinking cup or glass is lifted with the 
thumb and one finger. Take one sip. Lower the cup or glass to 
the table. With one finger of the right hand strike the edge of 
the table once, and then once with one finger of the left hand. 
With one finger of the right hand, wipe the right side of the 
upper lip with only one stroke. Do the same with the left 
side; one finger, one stroke. With the right elbow touch the 
table top once. With the left elbow touch the table top once. 
Lift the right foot from the floor and lower it once. Repeat 
with the left foot. Bounce once on the seat of your chair. 

All do this in turn around the table. Then the 
beginner, lifting the glass with thumb and two fingers, takes 
two swallows. The glass is tapped on the table twice, the lip 
is wiped two strokes with two fingers, right and left, and so 
on, twice with everything, including tivo bounces in the chair. 

Now all over again around the table in turn, 
taking three swallows and doing everything thrice and where 
called for, with three fingers. The object is to see how far 
you can go (particularly when you have improved on sarsa- 
parilla for a beverage) before making a mistake. 

You can make a betting game out of this by 
laying odds that no one will go as far as the triple stage of 
the ritual successfully, without interruption. 

The “Memory Test’ is another game that 


can be played on sarsaparilla, and this time we say sarsapa- 
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4 rilla advisedly. The following twelve lines are read out one 
ata time. The players repeat them backwards. 
; One good fat hen (Hen fat good one). 

Two ducks. 

Three flying wild geese. 

Four plump partridges. 

Five hundred limerick oysters. 

Six pairs ef Don Alfonso’s tweezers. 
Seven hundred Macedonian horsemen in full 

rank and file all drawn up in battle array. 
Eight cages of heliagabelous parrakeets. 
Nine sympathetic, apathetic, dietetic propo- 
sitions, 

Ten French dancing masters teaching Egyp- 
_ tian mummies to dance the katooka against Hercules’ wed- 
ding day. 

Eleven flying, flat-bottomed mud _scows 
bound from Madagascar to the top of Mount Penelope. 
Twelve prestidigitators and prestidigitresses 

prestidigitating themselves in all kinds of prestidigitatorial 
and prestidigitatric situations. 


Need we say more? 


les 
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Carl Van Doren, was born in Hope, Illinois, and has since 
become a professor of English at Columbia, and Literary 
Editor of The Nation. He has edited and translated many 
classics. Mrs. Van Doren is also an editor and critic, but 
they do not, like many non-literary people, confine them- 
selves to criticizing each other. 


And you wanted to be 
lockea up in a tower for 


State tek Eee 4 Bess usual thing about Broadway plays is 
to give them a try-out in what is superciliously called “The 
Sticks.” One of the favorite try-out towns of the younger 
generation of producers is Stamford, Connecticut. There, 
however, one finds more than just the small-town coterie of 
intelligentsia, for Stamford is the shopping center for a 
group of people that are so intelligent that they rise above 
the rating of intelligentsia. 

Among these is Carl Van Doren, and his 
favorite game is very popular with the best minds of the 
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4 Stamford environs. The game is called “Tower” and has a 


mediaeval flavor minus the chivalry. 


Someone is IT and is asked by members of 


the company in turn the following question with an ever 


a varying choice tacked on to the end of it. The IT must express 


a preference and give a good reason for it. Someone asks: 
“Whom would you rather be locked up six months in a 
tower with, Texas Guinan, or Queen Mary?” Let us suppose 
that the puzzled IT decides on Texas Guinan. He must also 
give the reason for his preference. His sphere of interest is 
thus determined, so the next person asks him, “With whom 
would you rather be locked up six months in a tower, Texas 
Guinan, or Eva Tanguay?” 

After the IT has confined himself to and with 
public characters, the players introduce the names of people 


personally known to him. Choice follows choice, from bad 


to worse, until by gradual elimination the one who is IT has 


been narrowed down to a choice between two people he per- 
sonally knows very well and neither of whom he could pos- 
sibly tolerate near him for more than thirty seconds. This 
is a game of discomfiture and predicament as well as of a 
witty species of subtle psychoanalysis; in their choices and 


preferences the players unconsciously give themselves away. 


[LEWIS GENSLER’S] 


Masicat Telepathy ..... 


Lewis Gensler is the composer of a long line of musical 
successes—“Queen High” and others, in which the music 
leaves no turn of the comedy unimproved. He is a famous 
host to the artistic and literary colony that summers at 


Siasconset, Mass. 


jesuasuou 
uurep TIES 


+ Se ee M.. Gensler, with fitting appropriateness, 
plays a game called “Musical Telepathy.” His guests are 
celebrated actors and musicians as a rule, although occasion- 
ally a few of the literary gentry and a business man or two 
may drop in. The Goldbergs and the Websters are Gensler 
habitués, 

In this game, someone is seated at the piano 
and a guest goes out of the room and bites his nails while the 
others select something which they want the absentee to do 
when he comes back into the room. The stunt they want him 
to do may be made very complicated,—such as sitting under 


an open umbrella and reading aloud from Shakespeare. 
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_ try to find out what it is the others have set for him to do. 


3 When the guest reenters the room, he must 
4 The only help he gets is from the piano player, who plays 
loudly if he begins to do something similar to that which it 
has been decided he should do, and softly if he is nowhere 
near getting the thought. The degree of pianissimo and for- 
_ tissimo is his only guide. It is forbidden to cue the stunt by 
the tune selected for playing on the piano. 
It seems ridiculous to say that a crowd could 
_ pick out a certain door in the room, and with loud and soft 
_ music make a man chin himself on it, but that was success- 
| fully tried on Felix Salmond, the ’cellist. And one evening, 
Dudley Digges of the Theatre Guild was made to take a 
beautiful Spanish shawl from the shoulders of Mrs. Ernest 
_ Boyd and dance the sailor’s hornpipe without any cue from 
the piano other than the varying volume with which an un- 
associated tune was played. 

This game can be played by the simple ex- 
pedient of having all the guests singing or humming a con- 
certed tune loudly or softly. This has its advantages in that 
a talented artist is not essential to its success, and everyone 
can take part. 

There is another game Mr. Gensler plays with 
his guests. Name it yourself. There is a person called the 
Nominator, who thinks secretly to himself of a catch-word 


of but one syllable. He says to the person on his right: “I am 
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thinking of a word that rhymes with me.” That person asks 
him, for example, “Is it an insect?” And he must reply in 
that case, “No, it is not flea.” The next asks, for instance, “Is 
it a horse?” To which the Nominator must think quickly — 
and answer, “No, it is not Gee.” The word to be guessed in ; 
this case is the trick word, “Quay.” ; 
A similarity is suggested between this game ; 
and the one played by Day Tuttle (see page 82), but an 
experiment with both will quickly indicate the radical differ- 


once. 
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- [FRANK CASEY’S] 


ategories..... 


Frank Casey, the art editor of Life, is the target for every 
embryonic cartoonist in America. In the face of this, he 
not only maintains an even flow of good spirits, but has 
discovered some of the best humorists in current periodi- 
cals. Mr. Casey has the distinction of particular mention in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica for his conspicuous work 
with the United States War Posters. He is a habitué of 
clubs celebrated for wit and good fellowship, such as the 
Salmagundi, Illustrators’ Society, and the Dutch Treat, and 
he will play golf on the slightest provocation. 

Your honor,ske wont stop 


playing categories — 
o seshewon 


ios 


Se rr M-. Casey’s favorite indoor game is both 
contemplative and competitive. If you are ready to serve a 
life sentence with the aforementioned Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, let’s go. 

Take a five letter word and write it vertically 
on the left-hand margin of a sheet of paper, so that each of 
the letters begins a line. It is best to rule the lines horizon- 
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tally. Then draw vertical lines so that five columns are— 
formed and at the head of each column put the name of a 
category into which the gadgets and personalia of this world 
may be classified, such as metals, poets, rivers, vegetables, 
and so forth. 

Each one of the players has a similar piece 
of paper and the same categories. They must start at scratch 


on the zero hour and may take ten minutes to fill the twenty- 


five squares, five in each category, one each for the letters on 
the left-hand margin. The ruled paper for a session of the 
game would look as follows if the five-letter word selected 


were “Force’’: 


oh A eet 


When the ten minutes are up, all players 
compare their lists, having signed them for identification. 
The object is to get the highest score, and the scoring is done 
on a basis of rarity. That is, if a player gets a word in a 
category which none of the other players gets, he scores 10. 


Otherwise each word filled in before the time is up scores 5. 
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eee, 
z. 
Prizes may be given for the highest scores, or scores may be 
_ reckoned at a cent a point. 
Mr. Casey’s own demonstration was given us 


as below: 


mo BG ae 


It will be noticed that three spaces are miss- 
ing, but that could not be helped; either there are no words 
that will go in those spaces or else Mr. Casey could not think 

) of them in time,—we leave that to you. In any case it is the 
total score that counts. If Mr. Casey had been playing 
against others, and none but him had thought of Opper, 
Easton, Ecuador and Fillmore, he would score 10 for each 
of these and 5 each for all the others, so that his total 
would be 230. 

Sooner or later there comes a time in the 
onward march of civilization when life seems too simple for 
anything. That is the time to play “Categories.” It is very 


easy to start, but we have no suggestion on how to stop. 
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[DAY TUTTLE’S] 


ee Names.....- 


Day Tuttle is an actor of gentle subtlety and quiet humor. 
Under his mild exterior his attention misses nothing. That 
is how he succeeded in putting his observations behind the 


scenes on Broadway into a novel. 


guch & *2E*#!&—-2”% blockhead, 


Is thara 
proper 
name? 


Sate a ey A. a matter of fact, the exact altitude of the 
higher education of those who play “Proper Names,” is not so 
important a factor as the equality of their educational back- 
ground, or the similarity of their experiences and interests. 
Mr. Tuttle and his coterie in college played this game quite 
a lot during their undergraduate days at Yale. (Moral: Send 
your boy to Yale). 

With about eight or a dozen persons present, 
one is made IT. He withdraws and the others select a Proper 


Name, the name of a person, place, ete., which is kept secret 
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da 
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from him. (Author’s note: No, you do NOT know this one). 
Let us suppose, just to be irritating, that the 


: word is “Da Vinci.” The man who is IT then returns and faces 


the very wise boys who are present, and they tell him merely 


_ that the word he must guess begins with the letter “D.” 


The merry jest of this game is that the IT 
questions the crowd in a specific manner so that everyone is 
more or less IT on the rebound. He asks one of the group: 

“Is it the name of a modern Italian poet?” 

And that man must answer specifically, “No, 
it is not D’Annunzio.” 

The IT then turns to the next and asks: “Is 
it a river in the Balkans?” 

And that man must reply, “No, it is not the 
Danube,” and so on. 

It is not permissible, this being a game of 
knowledge, to try and put one over on the IT by faking a reply 
and perhaps saying to the Balkan River question, “No, it is 
not the Dau.” The replies must always be made without 
hem or haw. The object is for the person who is IT to get 
the whole crowd hoist with their own petard while they are 
watching him sweat to get the secret Proper Name. 

What, you may ask, happens when a boob is 
present who does not know a Balkan river beginning with 
“1? 


The question goes round the entire crowd 
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once. Each one who misses pays a penalty to the IT, and if 
no one gets it, the first player who missed becomes IT, and the 


game begins again. If the IT asks a question that has no true © 


answer in fact, he must pay a penalty, limited in amount by 
agreement, to each person playing. 

But these failures rarely occur in an eligible 
crowd. Should any false alarm be present, masquerading 
among his betters and continually wrecking the game with 
delays and abysmal ignorance, he is thrown into the waste 
paper basket, put to bed, or otherwise disposed of. 


[F. GREGORY HARTSWICK’S] 


Who's Who. - 2 


F. Gregory Hartswick is Puzzle Editor of the New York 
World and co-editor, with Margaret Petherbridge and Pros- 
per Buranelli, of the “Cross Word Puzzle Books.” He sings 
the Charlie Case parodies and “The Sultan’s Wives” to his 
own ukelele accompaniment. When not employed in digging 
up brain-teasers to rack the heads of the nation, he may 
often be found playing this game, which he invented and 
of which he is inordinately proud. 


Now: who's 
who,smarty ? 


‘| The guests are supplied with the inevitable 
paper and pencils—(an extra supply should be on hand in 
case a pencil should suddenly become pointless)—and are 
requested to write biographics for ““Who’s Who” on each 
other as they will appear at some convenient future time— 
say fifteen years hence. Each guest should pick on his 
dearest friend for this lampooning; or if the party be not too 


large, each may write the “Who’s Who” of all the others. 
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The regular order and style of “Who’s Who” is followed as 
closely as possible; born, married, achievements, clubs, 
present residence, and so on. Here is a sample, just to give 
you the idea. Mary Jones is writing the fifteen-year-later 
sketch of Bill Smith, a Nordic young man of whom she is 
very fond. It will probably run like this: 


“SMITH, WILLIAM, born Mogilef, Russia, April 1, 
1899; came to U. S. on gravel-boat, 1911; dock- 
laborer, ward-heeler, alderman, 1918; married 
Ethel Robinson (Ethel is Mary’s deadly rival), 
1929; children: William, Jr., Ethel, George, Har- 
riet, Frank, Mary, Alan, Helen, Arthur, born 1930, 
°31, °32, °33, °34, °35, °36, °37, °38; Clubs: Graduates 
of Sing-Sing, Moe Levy’s Pants-pressing, Tammany 
Left Hook and Chowder Pleasure Association; Resi- 
dence: Mills Hotel, Bleecker Street, New York; 
Author: ‘My Rise to Fame and Fortune,’ ‘The Love- 
Life of William Smith.’ ” 


With a little inventiveness and a good deal of 
vindictiveness, this game can be made entertaining—and in- 
structive. Details not actually in “Who’s Who” may be 
added ad lib, and you can go just as far as you and the rest of 
the party like,—and perhaps a little bit farther. But re- 


member you yourself are also being lampooned meanwhile. 
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; [MILT GROSS’] 


Tin Pan Alley ..... 


It seldom falls to the lot of any one man to interpret a 
language to the world, but such is the accomplishment of 
Milt Groes. In being the first to write down a hitherto 
unliterary dialect, he takes rank with Chaucer, who did 
something of the same sort for London English about six 
hundred years ago. Those who are forever saying “Nize 
Baby” and “Dunt Esk” may be said to know their Milt 


Nust be 
Blue Danube!. 


ano Vale A brand new use for old Victrola records 
has been suggested by Mr. Gross as an alternative to break- 
ing them in a fit of temper, or watching a guest break them 
for you. One of the crying problems in the Victrola industry 
is, “What to do with old records?” 
Well, we dash to the rescue with Milt Gross’s 
pastime. Just gather a few score records and mark on each 
one an identifying number. Put them on the machine and 


play them for the boys and girls who think they have keen 
3 [ 87] 


memories for “the good old days,” and who “remember him 
when.” In order to get the goods on them beyond perad- 
venture of a bluff, have pencil and paper for them to write 
down in black and white their guesses. As you play the 
old records, one by one, call off the numbers you marked 
on them. The auditors must write down accurately: the 
Title, the Name of the Composer, and the Year in which the 
piece made its hit. 

This little pastime will make the old records 
as much sought after as the new ones. (On a more serious 
scale, this game is used in schools for a Musical Memory 
Test). 
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Yes-yes-yes 
Oh yes! 


uoth He..... 


tia ae ye \¢ hen a group of friends come in to see 


Noah Beery for the evening, they play a game which is an 
amusing hot-spark, rapid-fire memory test. The players 


_ sit in a circle around a table and the beginner, generally the 


host or hostess, quotes from some poem. The next on the 


right must name the author. Failing this the player must 
throw a chip into the center of the table and the next in turn 
tries to name the author. When a player in turn has named 
the author, the next on his right must quote a verse (a verse, 
by the way, is a line) from the same poem, and failing to do 
this he must put a chip in the center of the table while the 
player next in turn tries it. When a player has quoted a verse 


- from the same poem, the next in turn must quote from an- 


other work by the same author; failure to do this is penalized 
by the usual forfeited chip. If at any point the quotation 
: 3 [ 89] 
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er naming of the author passes entirely around the circle 


without anyone being able to answer, a fresh start is taken 
by the player on the right of the one who last answered 
correctly. 

When the four steps—quotation, name of 
author, another quotation from the same poem, and a 
quotation from another poem by the same author, have been 
taken and performed, the player next to the right of the 
player who took the last step by giving the name of another 
work by the same author begins the new series. The chips 
that are forfeited for failures to complete a step, are all paid 
to the player who starts the particular series on which the 
forfeits are given. 

This game, we make bold to say, is a lulu. 
In order to prevent the original player’s making the game 
too difficult, there is a rule that should he miss (in his turn 
after all the others have tried and missed) any of the four 
categories, he must pay a forfeit equivalent to twice the 
amount all the others have put in. This prevents anyone 
from naming something by an author known only for one 
poem. — 

To show how it works, suppose Mr. Beery 
quotes the line, “Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” It is up to 
the player on his right to say “Shakespeare.” Then the next 
in turn may be stumped because he cannot quote another 


line from this poem. He forfeits a chip into the middle of 
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_ the table, which, when the series of four plays is over, joins 


the other forfeits, if any, and goes to Mr. Beery. The next 
player is able to quote a line from the poem quoted by Mr. 
Beery and quotes, “Thou art not so unkind.” The next 
player,— in this case it happens to be the fifth in turn who 


answers the fourth step,—has a cinch in naming another 


work by the same author and calls out, “Hamlet.” 
This completes the group of four plays and 


the next player on the right begins the next foursome of this 


poetical round robin. 


Burlesque Se 


a a Unaer the blighting influence of the nine- 
teenth century parlor atmosphere, with the deadly gathering 
of prim funsters and small-town wet blankets,—to say 
nothing of the supercilious guys from Smaller New York,— 
“parlor” games were doubtless a ghastly thing. But fancy 
the possibilities in any game which calls for acting and 
mimicry in a coterie of professional actors. | 

Marion Davies begins the evening with her 
Hollywood crowd all set up in the living-room for a game of 
“Burlesque.” The players sit in a circle, a large informal 
circle, and the names of film stars who may, or may not, be 
present, are written on separate pieces of paper, one name 
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on each piece of paper, and put into a hat. Each guest draws 
out one slip and the first person in line leaves the room and 
then returns to imitate the person whose name has been 
drawn. Of course, with a professional crowd it does not take 
long to guess the butt of the burlesque, and during the brief 
absence from the room there is a chance for improvised 
costuming and make-up. 

Once Eleanor Boardman drew Roy D’Arcy 
and improvised enough costume to imitate his swash-buck- 
ling braggadoccie in “Bardelys the Magnificent.” He 
happened to be present, but they still speak to each other in 
public. Marion Davies once drew her own name and got a 
laugh giving an exceedingly flattering imitation of herself. 

We hazard the opinion that the actors gain 
more valuable criticism from this game than they de from 
all the typewriter critics put together. And we fear that a 
huge deal of personal satisfaction may be derived from the 
game when, let us say, Mr. Fairbanks is called on to burlesque 
Mr. Barrymore, or Mr. Barrymore is found burlesquing 
Gilda Gray. 

Needless to say, with such a crowd this game 
is as artistic as it is sporting, for when all present are actors, 
Junior Leaguers, collegiates, professionals, or just plain 
amateurs, they have a keen appreciation for good burlesque 
and also, through a certain professional hostility, keep their 


caricatures from being too soft. 
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a HOLLYWOOD 
: The country is so full of people with a flair 
4 for acting nonsense that this game has an appeal as wide- 
_ spread as the habitat of the irresponsible party guests who 
i give absurd skits just for the fun of the thing. 


| Tening Titles ..... 


i The players who are about to display their 
ability or inability receive the customary paper and pencils 
and also eolored crayons. No player can hang back because 
of uncertain talent——the more uncertain the talent, the 
more certain the glee at the end. In the upper half of the 

_ paper each player busies himself for five minutes drawing 

an absolutely and acutely personal illustration of some 
famous scene in history, a news event, or a copy of a cele- 
brated painting, just whatever happens to suit his impulsive, 
temperamental fancy. 

When finished, the player passes his drawing 
to the person seated on his left. The neighbor must guess 
the subject of the drawing and inscribe its supposed title 
underneath, at the very bottom of the sheet, and then fold the 

| paper so as to hide the title from the others. The paper is 
then again passed to the left and that person writes a title and 
folds it under,—this is repeated until all have put a title on 
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each drawing. By this time the drawings have reached the 


once proud but now fainting artist who records at the top, 
his original title. 

When the gallery of efforts has been ex- 
hibited with the various titles, the originals and those guessed, 
the pandemonium may be imagined. 

To aid the unresourceful hostess, we suggest 
the following artistic motifs: Pocahontas and John Smith— 
the Landing of the Pilgrims—Horatius at the Bridge— 
Launching a Battleship—Columbus Discovering America— 
a Mexican Bull-Fight—a Day in the Senate—Street Scene in 
Venice—Daniel in the Lion’s Den—or The Weather Man’s 
Picnic. 


aS ari Shifting. ws iae 


Sea eee a Hissoe Vidor has devised a splendid game 
for a small party of about ten guests. The game, of course, 
is intended to divert members of the movie colony in Holly- 
wood, but ambitious folk who would like to fancy themselves 
active in the motion picture industry as scenarists can try 


themselves out on this one. 
The ladies present are given pad and paper 
and the men are paired off, one to each lady. For three 
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minutes the lady with the help of the man paired off with 


her must write the first scene for a scenario, the more idiotic 


; the better. Logic is thrown to the winds. All scenarios 
_ when completed, must have the same number of episodes, the 
_ number depending on the number of pairs of players, ten 


guests, five pairs, five episodes. 


When the three minutes are up, the hostess 
asks the men to move in rotation, changing partners so that 


each lady gets the support of another man. The lady reads 


the first scene to her new collaborator, and he reveals his 
plan for the second scene. About five minutes is needed for 
each “session” after the first. The men continue to change 
after each scene until the ladies have had the assistance of 
each man present. With that full cycle, the scenario must be 
complete. 

The scenarios are then read in turn and a 
vote is taken for the best one. The lady author of the winning 
scenario and her first collaborator are then called on to act 
the entire story with the help of as many players as they need. 
A prize may be given. 

The game is splendid amusement for those 
qualified to play it and the enjoyment can be increased by 
making a special point of such a party and asking the guests 


to come in costume,— one as a director, one as a heroine, 


another as a flapper, yet others as vampire, hero, villain, yes- 
man, and so on down the line. 
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The Adjective Letter..... 
[ee ] : Ir a hostess cares enough about the success 
of her party to take a few precautions beforehand, the adjec- 
tive letter is one of the best devices we know of to ward off 
incipient ennui. Sometimes the spirit of the evening seems 
to stray from the usual round of bridge and dancing. It is 
then perhaps the time to trot out the adjective letter, the idea 
for which we got from Esther Ralston. 


The letter, containing a thousand or more 
words, is prepared in advance and usually discusses the party 
of that evening, using the names of all the guests and perhaps 
some of their absent friends and enemies. The letter also 
contains a description of the time and place, the sort of party, 
the habits and clothes of the guests, and so on. But before 
each noun a space is left blank, waiting for a descriptive or 
qualifying adjective to be filled in later by the unsuspecting 


guests. 


When the moment seems propitious, the hos- 
tess asks each guest in turn for an adjective, particularly one 
of an unpleasant and uncomplimentary nature. Not knowing 
what it is all about, the guests will give such adjectives as 


“odious,” “hideous,” “snivelling,” “second-rate,” which the 
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hostess writes into the letter in the blank space before each 


noun in turn as the guests call them out. 


The hostess then announces that the guests 


have helped her write a lovely account of themselves and her 


_ party. She reads it verbatim, and it probably sounds some- 
4a thing like this: 


‘The odious Esther Ralston having decided to 
entertain her snivelling friends at her hideous home invited 
them to a second-rate dinner. The first to arrive were the 
fiendish Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arlen, etc.” 

Any touch of formality that threatens to 
deaden a home party is thus quickly dissipated ;—the party 


is bound to become lively one way or another. 


etint Chowder ..... 


+ a A game that has had great popularity in 
Hollywood, where it has been a wow at parties given by Con- 
stance Talmadge, needs but a few moments’ preparation by 
the hostess. A number of stunts are written out beforehand, 


each on a separate slip of paper. These may be deliberately 


' handed, one to each unsuspecting guest, as a written com- 


mand, or they may all be put into a hat and drawn out by 


the players. The first method is more assured, not only of 
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‘success, but of good practical joking where a little bit of 
malice is the barb that makes the wit stick. Of course, objec- 
tions or protests from the players are not allowed, and it is 
understood at the very start that no one will be let off his 
impromptu performance. 

For use in getting a running start we suggest 
such stunts as: 

Making a Fourth of July Oration 

Posing as a Statue Group 

Impersonating an Actor 

Illustrating a Course of Setting Up Exercises 

Reciting Hamlet or some other Famous Role 

Imitating Barn-yard Noises 

Pantomiming a Lady at Her Toilette 

Conversing with an Imaginary Friend, or with 

a Noted Historical Character 
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PARTY SOLITAIRE 


Why not mo 
that tine spo 7 


Meo. © 0 « Cz. of solitaire have their uses even as 


| 


party games. They are, of course, frequently associated with 
a sad, lonely life when the evening is a flop after a broken 
date and a fractured heart. This is not the only time for 
games of solitaire. 

We recently discovered that solitaire games 
which call for two decks, or which are played with all cards 
face up on the table, are excellent rallying points for half a 
dozen or more people. The games are then complex enough 
to need plenty of attention, and there is enough for several 
pairs of hands and eyes to do. There is very little confusion, 
just enough to make it exciting, and for a half hour it is a 
welcome way to amuse a handful of people who have come 
in aimlessly during the evening. 

The ideal party game is one which calls for 
all your guests, yet there should be some way provided to 
amuse the minority dissenting from the majority vote, 


should such a defection arise. It is much better to have 
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games that all join in to play, but there are bound to be times — 
at the best of parties, when two or three people, because of _ 
a broken leg, dyspepsia, or some moodiness after being i 
crossed in love, may enjoy some diversion to themselves in 7 
the alcove at the end of the room. Your duty to amuse these ( 
guests is no less than your duty to the majority. : 
In case you are giving a house-party over the | 
weekend, having several games of solitaire at your command . 
will be a God-send. 4 
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“ [BAIRD LEONARD] 


O, Patience..... 


Miss Baird Leonard (yes, she’s a woman) is known for her 
book reviews in Life, and also contributes “Mrs. Pepy’s 
Diary” to that magazine. Her light and free verse is excel- 
lent and she is skilled in most of the recognized card-games 
and some that are practically strangers. Under pressure, 


she has made the following confession: 


Pinte ew). “TT. confess a penchant for games of Pa- 
tience or Solitaire is probably an indiscretion forasmuch as 
there is a strong rumor that will not down to the effect that 
only the mentally deranged can derive profit or pleasure 
from such intellectual activity. My fondness for them as a 
child seriously worried my father, and if psychoanalysis had 
been then what it is today I am sure he would have taken 
steps about me. The very fact that I am at present in the 
debt of a mythical Mr. Canfield for the sum of $13,385.00 is 
enough to cause a few lifted eyebrows among a sturdy citi- 
zenry inclined to the opinion that I might better be reading 
“The French Revolution” or sewing lace on pink crepe de 
chine or even writing a little light verse. But after all, play- 
ing Patience is a notch or two above rolling a hoop. 
“Napoleon is the patron saint of this harmless. 
pastime and every new form of it you learn is said by its 


teacher to be the one with which he amused himself when 
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time was what he had nothing else but. I shall be consistent 
in this connection and give you the procedure for ‘St. Helena 
Patience,’ copying every word of it carefully out of the bro- 
chure which came with my tortoise-shell Patience box from 
Asprey’s.” 
St. Helena Patience 
(With two whist packs) 

The lay-out is rather elaborate. From one of 
your two packs, before shuffling them together, you take 
the four kings and four aces, and place them before you in 
two rows, the king row uppermost. Then shuffling the re- 
mainder of the two packs you deal from them twelve cards 
face upwards (placing them round the kings and aces, as 
shown in the diagram), and continue to deal round and 
round on these until all the cards are exhausted. Before 
commencing the second round, however, you note carefully 
whether any of the cards just dealt are playable to either of 
the two central rows, the object of the player being to form 
descending suit-sequences on the four kings, and ascending 
suit-sequences on the four aces. 

This, however, is to be done subject to the 
following restrictions: Cards in the top row are only ayail- 
able to be played to the “king” series; and cards in the bot- 
tom row only to the “ace” series. The cards at the sides, on 
the other hand, may be played to either series. Thus, ex- 


amining our lay-outs as above, we find that the queen of 
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| Queen | | King 
- |Diamonds| [Hearts 


clubs can be played on the king of clubs, the queen of 
diamonds on the king of diamonds, and the two and three of 


hearts on the ace of hearts, their places being supplied by 


fresh cards from the stock. 


Queen 


Clubs 


10 Ace 
Clubs | |Spades 


es ed 8 ery Sem 
Clubs} _|Hearts 


Some of these may give opportunities of 


further play. If not, you proceed to deal a second round on 
the cards of the outer circle, noting, card by card, whether 
any opportunity offers of packing on either of the sequences. 

You continue as above till the whole of the 
stock is exhausted. When this is the case, you have, for the 


time being, somewhat wider license in dealing with the ex- 
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posed cards. You may now play any available card, whether 
in the top or the bottom row, to the ace or king sequences. 
You are further at liberty to form “marriages” between any 
cards unlike in suit, and next to one another in value, placing 
the one on the other (either the higher on the lower, or vice 
versa), so that when opportunity serves, you may play the 
two in succession. The order in which you place them will 
be governed by the condition of the center packets of the 
same suit, e. g. if the ace of spades series is complete as far 
as the ten, and a six and seven of the same suit are exposed, 
these clearly can only find a place in the king or descending 
series, and the seven will be needed before the six. You 
therefore place the former upon the latter. 

When the cards as originally dealt admit 
of no further transpositions, you gather the surrounding 
packets up again in regular succession, but in reverse order 
to that in which you dealt them, and without shuffling, again 
deal them round as at first. So long as there are any cards 
in hand, the original restrictions (as to playing from the top 
or bottom row respectively) revive. 

This may be done a second time, .but if in 
these three attempts you have not completed the principal 
sequences, showing a row of aces and kings below, you have 


lost the game and also fifteen or twenty golden minutes. 
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ler Solitaire ..... 


We find ourselves in such an embarrassing situation when 
confronted with writing about the gentleman who, associ- 
ated with M. Lincoln Schuster, has published so many best- 
sellers, that we are frightened away and hasten to say that 
Ferdinand Pecora, Assistant District Attorney for the 
County of New York City, delights in a version of this game 
which Richard L. Simon and his brother Henry enjoy play- 
ing. (Richard, the tall one of the “boy publishers,” plays 
the piano very well, and Henry is a violinist. Both are also 
skilful with a tennis racket.) 


ire taies hae The Simons play “Poker Solitaire” in all its 
_ pristine purity. A deck of cards is shuffled and the cards put 
' face up on the table, one by one, and each card put down 
after the first one must touch the edge or corner of a card 
already put down. The cards are so placed as to form the 
growing skeleton of a pattern of five rows of five cards each. 
The score is made by counting the value of the hands built 
up in both the five rows and the five files (scoring both the 
horizontal lines, and the vertical lines). The hands count 


from two to fifty as follows: 


Straight flush ..........- 50 
Of course only twenty-five cards out of the 


deck are used each deal. No card may be moved after it is ; 


placed, and great is the player’s wrath and sorrow when a 
card so placed as to be the groundwork of a noble straight 
turns out to be the one card that ruins an otherwise perfectly 
good flush. | 

When two poker fiends meet and can find no 
kindred souls to make up a table, “Poker Solitaire” can be 
made a betting duet by each playing twenty-five cards and 
comparing scores afterwards. On the second round, the first 
player should use the twenty-five cards that have been used 
by the other player in the first round, and vice versa. You 
will hardly ever get the same result two successive times with 
any given set of twenty-five cards. 

One of the interesting features about this 
game is that it can be played by two persons in direct com- 
petition. The second player gets a deck of cards and ar- 
ranges them in the four suits, face up, each suit in a con- 
venient pile in front of him.. As the first player turns up 
each card in his own deck he calls it out. Then the second 


player searches for that card in his own deck which is face 
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up before him and plays it to suit himself. He does not 


_ follow the first player. They may even be seated back to 


back. When the first player is finished, he and the second 
player compare scores to see which has done the most with 
the same cards played in the same turn. 

Mr. Pecora plays this game differently. He 
deals out, face up on the table, the top twenty-five cards off 
the deck, and manipulates them at will, moving any card or 
cards into any space as desired,—although always maintain- 
ing five rows of five cards each,—with the object of making 
five Pat Hands of poker, one Pat Hand in each of the hori- 
zontal rows. 


A Pat Hand is one that in a game of poker a 


- player would be satisfied with, and would not draw to, when 


asked if he wanted additional cards to replace a discard. 
That means that the hands must be a Straight, Flush, or Full 
House. We became doubtful that this could be done, but 
Mr. Pecora told us that it always can be done, although once 
it took him five hours to get all five hands (or rows) Pat. 

A great many folks who like to play solitaire, 
probably would not enjoy this game because there is abso- 
lutely no way to cheat at it. “How very disappointing!” ex- 
claims the moral old lady who has been guilty of countless 


little mental larcenies at a solitary card table. 
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4 “Now Is the Time For All Good Men 
To Come To the Aid 
of Their Party” 


are ( 
; Bae Awkward Moment... 


gee LB is not always possible to know in advance 
just what mood your guests will be in when they enter your 
living room, or what turn your party may take in its onward 
course. A good party will follow the lines of least resistance, 
and yet often before it finds itself, there is a dangerous pause, 
after which it may take a pleasant and appropriate trend, or, 
alas, drift aimlessly nowhere. Let us help you in the follow- 
ing pages to bridge over that awkward moment so often 
encountered while the party is getting its second wind before 
settling into its full stride for the evening. But if you don’t 


like cards or chips, better skip to page 126. 
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Mixed Grillo 


es oe whe Tuis is the very Intcst thing in Se 
the formal party that is preceded by dinner, prohibition and 
stalling around in tuxedos waiting for the latest thing in 
guests. 

; It has many advantages, among them being 
the satisfactory one of handling any odd number of persons, 
and the welcome one of disposing for all time of that 
wretched fish who does not play bridge. In fact this game 
is rapidly becoming so popular that recruits come in from 
all walks of life, and in some cases the bridge tables have 
been abandoned by all save those who feel they just must be 
in a vile temper at someone. 

“Mixed Grill” is played with chips, all colors 
and sizes being equal in value, which may be one pin. The 
dealer is the banker and has supervision over the distribu- 
tion of the chips, allotting to each player an equal number, 
the value of which, as we said, may be negligible. 
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“Mixed Grill” gets its name from being a col- 
lection of several games, played in series, one after the other. 
The entire series is played with one person as dealer or 


banker and not until the series of seven games is finished 


does he surrender his dealership to the person on his left. 


The hands in this game can readily be learned 
by taking a deck of cards and using it according to the in- 
structions which follow. Read each hand over first and then 
use the deck step by step as directed. 

Hand One: Cold Hand of Poker:—First of 
all, every player must put one chip into the center of the table. 
This is called an “ante” into the “pot.” Then the dealer deals 
out the cold hand of poker by dealing one card at a time to 
each player beginning on the dealer’s left. The cards are 
dealt face up. This is done until all players, including the 
dealer, have five cards face up before them. The hand con- 
taining the highest value wins, and the winner takes all the 
chips. See foot-note at the end of this game. 

Hand Two: The deck is reassembled and 
shuffled and the dealer deals out a hand of Seven Card Stud. 
The betting is done until the deal is completed. There are two 
ways of dealing Seven Card Stud. One way is to deal the first 
time round the board so that the cards fall face downward. 
The players must not look at this card. Then the next five 
cards, dealt to each player, one at a time, are dealt face up;, 
end the seventh and last round is dealt face down. 
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The other way to deal Seven Card Stud is to 
deal the first two cards to each player face down and the 
remaining five face up. The cards are dealt one at a time 
around the table. . 

After the first round dealt face up, each 
player may look at his cards which are face down but must 
avoid letting anyone else see them. He alone knows the full 
value of his hand. The bidding then begins with the player 
whose face-up card has the highest value. He bids one chip. 
Then all who want to stay in the game must put in one chip. 
In order to keep a limit on the bidding, this must go around 
the circle of players and only one chip at a time can be bet. 
Another round is dealt face up, and the highest combination 
again starts betting. Then another round, and another. 
Gradually the players will drop out when they think their 
hands are not worth a high bid. Those who stay in continue 
if they desire until five times around and a total of five chips 
have been bid by the players still in the game and betting. 
This is the limit; those still playing show their seven cards 
and the highest hand wins the entire “pot.” 

This hand makes the game a favorite with 
Joseph M. Schenck, the motion picture impresario, who 
would rather play Stud Poker than eat. 

Hand Three: Red Dog:—The cards are col- 
lected and shuffled and four cards are dealt out all at one 


time to each player, all face down. The dealer does not deal 
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himself a hand but holds the remainder of the deck. After 
the players have perused their cards but not shown them, 
the betting begins at the left of the dealer. The player bets a 
chip that he can put down a card out of his hand which will be 
a higher card than the one the dealer will turn up from the 


top of the deck which he holds in his hand. When cards of 


equal value compete, the suits rank as in Bridge: Spades 
high, then Hearts, Diamonds and Clubs. The dealer, poor 
wretch, must take the opposite end of the bet. 

The dealer then turns up a card. If the 
player can not put down a higher card out of his hand, the 
dealer wins the bet. Should the dealer turn up the Seven of 


_ Clubs, a Seven of Diamonds will beat it. If the player can- 


not put down the higher card, he pays the dealer. In any 
case the player must put down a card and it is advisable for 
him to throw away a low card. These cards are discarded. 
The player next in turn to the left repeats the bet with the 
dealer, always betting he can put down a higher card than 
the one the dealer will turn up from the top of the deck. 


Players must bet and must play a card in turn, even if they 


‘hold a hand full of twos and threes. They play around four 


times without a new deal. 

NOTE: When fewer than six are playing, a 
player must put down a higher card in the suit of the card 
turned up by the dealer. 


Hand Four: Rouge et Noir:—The cards are 
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all gathered again by the dealer and shuffled. Before any are 
dealt the player next to the dealer, on the left, signifies in 


the usual manner (the voice is used) that he will bet a chip — 


that the hand he is about to receive will be mostly red, or 


mostly black. He can take his choice. And whatever the © 
player bets, the dealer, or banker, must assume the contrary, — 


and bet against him. Opinions are always backed up with 
chips. : 


face up. If the player declared for red and he gets two red 
cards and one black in the three, he wins and the dealer pays 
him. If he gets all three cards red, he gets paid double. 
But if he gets three black he must pay the dealer double. 
In this, as in all these hands, it is wise to limit the betting to 
one chip. A no-limit game is too wild. Then the dealer asks 
the next player in turn which he declares for, red or black, 
and the deal is repeated so on all around the table. All 
players keep their cards face up on the table before them. 

Hand Five: Odd and Even:—tThe players all 
still have their three cards from the previous hand, face up 
on the table before them. The dealer is about to give each 
player two more cards, but before he does so he asks each 
player in turn to declare whether the three cards he has 
before him, added to the two cards he is about to get, will 
total an odd or an even number. Aces count as one, Kings as 


thirteen, Queens as twelve and Jacks as eleven. After the first 
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player on the left of the dealer has declared, the dealer deals 
him two cards. If the player has said he bets that the value 
_ of these two added to the three he already has will be even, 
and it is even, then he wins and is paid by the dealer. But if 
he bets even and the total is an odd number, then he loses 
_ and pays the dealer. The bet is one.chip. This is repeated 
once around all the players. All players keep their cards. 

Hand Six: Put In and Take Out:—Each 
player now has five cards face up in front of him on the 
table. The dealer then turns up one card from the remainder 
of the deck which lies before him on the table. This card 
is Number One. Suppose it is the Two Spot of any suit. 
The play goes in turn to the left. If the first player has a 
Two Spot he must put one chip into the pot, and all who 
have the Two Spot must put in a chip. The dealer then turns 
up another card which is card Number Two. Suppose it is a 
Jack. Then all who have Jacks must put in TWO chips. This 
is repeated until five cards have been turned up by the dealer 
and all those holding cards equal in value to the fifth card 
turned up must put in FIVE chips. 

The dealer then turns up, one at a time, five 
more cards, but in this case everyone who matches the value 
of the card turned up, takes chips out of the pot instead of 
putting chips in. Players holding cards which match cards 
turned up by the dealer, take out one chip in the case of the 


first card, two chips in the case of the second card, and so on 
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until the fifth card, which brings five chips. If the pot runs 


out of chips in the process of this last phase of the game, — 


the poor dealer, or banker, must make good up to the neces- 


sary amount. But on the other hand, if at the end of the pro- | 


cedure any chips should be left in the pot, they all go to the 
dealer. 

Hand Seven: Fan-Tan:—The cards are col- 
lected and the deck shuffled. One card at a time is dealt out 
to all in turn, including the dealer, until the entire deck is 
dealt out. Beginning on the left of the dealer, each player 
in turn must either lay down a Seven Spot or, not having a 
Seven Spot, must put a chip into the pot. When it comes 
round to a player who can lay down a Seven Spot, the suit of 
that card becomes established. Let us say it is the Seven of 
Hearts. If the first hand containing a Seven Spot contains 
two of them, either one is put down and that establishes the 
suit. The game must be opened with a Seven Spot. 

The object is to play around the circle in turn 
until the Six and Eight of the established suit are laid down 
on either side of the Seven. Failing this each player must 
put a chip into the pot. Whenever a player is unable to play 
down the required card or cards he must put a chip into the 
pot. After the Six and Eight of that suit are played down, 
then the Seven Spot of any other suit can be played down 
and this second suit is established and comes into play. 


The players now have a choice of playing up and down on 
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either of the two suits or of establishing the other remaining 
_ suits. When it comes around to a player who has a choice of 
either playing a seven to establish a new suit or play on a 
suit already established, he can do whichever he chooses. If 
a player cannot play on a suit either up or down or establish 
_a new suit by laying a Seven Spot, he must put a chip into 
the pot. 

To sum up: The first card played must be a 
Seven Spot. The next two cards must be the Six and Eight of 
the same suit—it does not matter which of these two cards 
are played first. The next card must be another Seven Spot. 
Thereafter, any card can be played which builds up or down 
from the Six and Eight, the second Seven Spot, or the play 
may be the third and fourth Seven Spots. 

The first player to run out of cards, gets the 
pot. This is always a scoop of considerable size. The dealer 
is also one of the players. 

After these seven hands have been played, 
the deal passes to the person on the left of the first dealer 
and the new dealer becomes the banker. 

The value of poker hands from low to high 
are as follows: 


One Pair:—Two cards of a kind, such as two Queens,—if hands which 
contain only one pair each come in competition, the highest pair 
wins. Aces are higher than Kings. 

Two Pair:—Is higher than one pair. 
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Three of a Kind:—Three cards of the same denomiination, like three 
tens (This beats two pair). 

Straight:—An unbroken numerical series, regardless of suits, such as 
the 4 of Hearts, 5 of Clubs, 6 of Diamonds, 7 of Spades, 8 of 
Clubs, Aee may start a straight ending with a 5, or complete one 
starting with a 10. 

Flush:—All the ecards in a hand of the same suit; say all are Hearts. 

Full House:—A hand composed of One Pair and Three of a Kind. In 
case two hands compete, both Full Houses, the higher Three of a 
Kind wins. 

Four of a Kind:—A hand containing four of the same denomination, 
as four Jacks, or four Ten Spots. 

Straight Flush:—Occurs when the Straight is also in one suit, like the 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 of Diamonds. 

Royal Flush:—This is the highest of all combinations. Photograph 


this one if you ever see it. It must contain the Ace, King, Queen, 
Jack and Ten, all of one suit. 


Cae the Ace ..... 


Shieli ec Lee This is one of those games with chips in 
which great care must be exercised lest the spirit of sordid 
gain enter in and the whole thing result in gambling. 

Any number of persons can play this game, 
up to thirty. The players secure, with arrangements as to 


value or forfeits, four chips each from the dealer, who is 
jestingly called the banker. 
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The dealer then deals to all in turn, includ- 
ing himself, one card face down. The player to the RIGHT 
_ of the dealer peeks at his card and has the option of holding 
_ it or of passing it to the player on his right in exchange for 
_ the card of that player. The object is to hold a high card. 
_ This is done in turn all around the table, until it comes to 
the dealer. But the dealer has no option, and he must hold 
his card or the one the player on his left may give him in 
_ exchange. 

Then all turn their cards up on the table. 
The player with the lowest card puts one chip into the center 
of the table. The Ace is accounted the lowest card of all. If 
two cards of the same value are low, both put in chips, for 
there is no privilege in suits, all suits are of the same value. 
The ecards are then all taken up into the deck 
| and shuffled and dealt out again as before but with a new 
dealer who is to the right of the last dealer. This is repeated 
until everyone is out of chips except one player, and he takes 
the pot. Each player on losing all his four chips, drops out 


of the game. It is a grand game and full of excitement. 


Havana... 


he May ellis IL. “Havana,” the dealer is the banker and 
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the chips have different values; whites count as one, reds as 
five, blues as ten. Only part of the deck is used. 

Take out the top cards from the Ace down 
to and including the 9 in each suit, and one other card, say 
the 2 of Diamonds. Use these twenty-five cards and lay the 
others aside. 

Deal out, left to right, four rows of six cards 
each, all cards face down. One card at the last is left over 
and this is held face down in the dealer’s hand. 

Although the cards are all face down, the 
rows are named from top to bottom in suits; Spades for the 
top row, then Hearts, Diamonds, and Clubs for the bottom 
row. 

The six columns are named from left to 
right: Ace, King, Queen, Jack, Ten, Nine. 

When the cards are all laid out, the bets are 
made with chips as follows: each player being allowed to 
make only one bet unless local rules are made for special 
purposes. A chip can be placed on any row or column, or 
single card, or between two cards to cover them both, or 
between the touching corners of four cards to cover all four. 
The bettor thus signifies that he expects all the cards in a 
row or column to be turned up, or a single card, pair or 
four to be turned up. If this is done in the course of the 
game he is paid chips by the dealer, or banker, but if his 


card, or pair or four, or row is not turned up completely, he 
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loses his bet to the bank. Bets are not settled until the end 
of the game. 


The play is made entirely by the dealer, who 
is banker, after the bets are all made. He turns face up the 
card which was left in his hand after the rows were made. 
_If it is the Ace of Spades, he places it face up in its proper 
place in the Spade and Ace rows which in this case is the 
upper left hand corner. If the card is the Queen of 
Diamonds, it is placed on the third space from the left and 
third row from the top, that is to say, it is placed in the 
Queen column and the Diamond row. The card which was 
face down in this place is then turned up and put in its 
proper place in the rows and columns. This process goes 
on card after card until the Deuce of Diamonds, (the odd 
card selected) is turned up. This stops the game. If it is 
the last card turned up, all pay the bank. Bets are not paid 
until the deal is ready to pass to the next player. 

If the card left in the hands of the dealer 
after the deal is made and before play is begun should be 
the Deuce of Diamonds, the game is stopped before it gets 


under way and all bets are paid to the dealer. 


The bets are paid in this ratio: 
Bets on one card pay equal for equal 
Bets on two cards pay double 
Bets on four cards pay four times 
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Bets on columns pay four times 
Bets on rows pay six times 
Each player in turn must be the banker once. 
If the dealer, or banker, makes a mistake in 
placing a card, and gets it in the wrong place, and the mis- 
take is not noticed by him before he turns up the next card, 
the game is defaulted and he must pay all bets. The next 
player in turn becomes dealer. 


Michigan I 


a Weer ae ers "Tike Ace of Hicarts, the King of Spades il 
Queen of Diamonds and the Jack of Clubs are put in the 
middle of the table face up in a row. The rest of the deck 
is shuffled and dealt out to all the players participating, as 


far as it will go. 


The players look at their cards and play in 
turn, and must build up or down beside the cards on the 
table. The cards must be played following suit, heart on 
hearts, etc. If a player’s turn comes round and he cannot 
play, he must place a chip on each of the four suits. He 
must play if he can. If he has a choice.of plays in his hand, 
it is wise to save the card on the short side of the series 
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; because he can play it any turn without closing out the short 

end of a series early in the game. 

When a player plays down the card that com- 
pletes a series, he takes all the chips on that series and the 

- suit is taken up and discarded. 
. Now then, all we have to tell you is why the 
game is called “Michigan,” and we’re doggoned if we know. 
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Bea ot totes Five is seated so that a circle is formed 
and one person writes a sentence on a piece of paper, folding 
it and holding it. This person then whispers the sentence to 
the person on his right. That person passes the sentence, or 
what she takes to be the sentence, on to the person on her 
right, and so on around the circle until the player next the 
holder of the paper is reached. The last person in the circle 
to get the sentence in her ear repeats it aloud. The original 
sentence is then read from the paper and even though every- 
one tries hard to be accurate, the result is both amusing and 
astonishing, for the final version is not at all like the original 
on the paper. There is even a possibility that someone in 
the circle will see a good opportunity slightly to misunder- 


stand the sentence as it is whispered to him. 


Hin No Ena 


@Prretie Be dB are two ways of spoiling your nerv- 
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_ ous system and your brains at the same time and we know 


_ both of them. If your friends are proof against the first, they 


will surely collapse at the second. 


Sitting amiably in a circle, the guests begin 


to spell, one letter at a time per guest, in turn from left to 


right. The object is to avoid being the person who finishes 


the word. One person begins with “A,” the next one says 


_ “C” and the next “C” and the next “U” and so on, but then 


those who come after try to avoid ending the simple word 
“accurate.” Perhaps the second and third person have en- 
tirely different words in mind though similar in beginning. 
This makes things more delightfully complicated. The word 


may become“accursed,” or it may turn out to be “accumula- 


tion.” In this game a word must have more than three 
_ letters. Interest may be added by allowing players to put 


' letters before as well as after the letters already given, thus 


building the word at both ends. For instance, the word as it 
develops might have passed through a phase designing to 
make it “inaccurate.” 

When at last one of the circle is compelled 
to say a letter that will end the word, he or she pays a forfeit 
in the guise of a blue chip into a hat in the center of the 
circle. This goes around until each person present has had 
the opportunity of beginning a word. The chips are given 
a value and the amount of total chips in the hat might be 


given toa charity by common consent, or the money may be 
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used to pay the cost of the party, or it may be used as a prize 


for some other game. 


Getting Your Number..... 


Be ee ite TP huis ieics guantind! emasbore sink a 
teed to undermine your health and break down your mind. 
There is no way of avoiding nervous prostration during this 
one other than by taking up your hat and galoshes and going 


home. 


. 


' 
; 


t 


All those who are calloused enough, or ignor- — 


ant enough, to get into this game, sit in a large semi-circle. 
Beginning at one end of the semi-circle, each seat is given 
a number and the person in that seat takes the number and 


thinks hard about it until convinced that it is his number. — 


If the player sits in the sixth chair his number is six as long 
as he sits there. Players take the number of the chair in 
which they sit. 

Number One then begins unostentatiously by 
simply saying “Four,” or some other number included in 
the series represented by those playing in the chairs. 

Number Four must promptly and. without 
delay call another number represented in the series. But 
suppose he calls “Seven.” Then Number Seven calls another, 


and so on, until either the wrong person answers, or a per- 
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son calls out his own number, or until, through inattention, 
a player fails to answer promptly. When any one of these 
things happens, the player who fails in one of the above 
three ways goes to the end of the line and everyone moves 
up as far as the place left vacant. Without a recount, every- 
_ One just automatically makes mental note of his, or her, new 
number, and the game instantly goes on with as little delay 
as possible. 

It sounds very simple. Try it. But first tell 
the butler to stand near the telephone and send out the alarm 
if the confusion and riot get beyond control. 


Cope i ORR 


a aa This game is a good one, either for the 
innocent, or for the prurient. As a matter of fact, no matter 
how innocently the game begins there is usually some twist 
or implication to the questions or replies that makes it seem 
risqué even when it really is not. Perhaps this is hecause— 
Well, to begin at the beginning: 

: One of the guests is asked to go out of the 
‘room and the others select a verb. It may be intimate, such 
as “sleep,” “bathe,” or “kiss,” or it may be general like 
“knit,” “swim,” or “gesticulate.” 
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After the verb is selected, the person who is 
IT comes back. He must ask questions of the others in order 
to find out the correct verb. There is no rule or limit to the 
questioning. He may turn from guest to guest at random, 
he may question one guest several times in succession, or 
question a guest he has already questioned before. He should 
try to ask as few questions as possible in order to arrive at 
the correct verb. 

But there is a rule that the questions must be 
answered “Yes” or “No” except when it is necessary to 
qualify the answer in order to be accurate. That qualifica- 
tion must be as general as possible and not framed so as 
to give away the verb. 

To show what we mean suppose the verb is 
“smoke.” The person who is IT asks a girl if she “coffee — 
pots.” She may be quite old-fashioned and reply “No.” He 
then may ask “Will you ever coffee pot?” And then she can- 
not honestly answer positively or negatively. She answers, 
“T might.” This sort of answer is permissible. 

Quite aside from the fun that lurks in the 
embarrassment of a very personal question innocently asked 
by the person who is IT, or the IT’s self-consciousness if a 
question has brought forth a titter or a guffaw from the 
guests, “Coffee Pot” is really an excellent game of wits. 
Aimless questioning should be avoided and a plan worked 


out. Try to establish the time, the place, the action, of the 
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coffee potting. Find out if it is done at any particular season 
_ of the year or time of day. Try to locate the action of the 
verb geographically, mountains, farms, cities, seashore; and 
whether it is done indoors, outdoors, with the hands or feet, 
or both, and so on until,—God willing,—the right verb is 
discovered. 
Score is kept by counting the number of 
_ questions it is necessary to ask before the verb is discovered. 
Count may be kept by tallying on a piece of paper by one of 
the guests, or by having the person who is IT throw a marker 
or a chip into a bowl every time he asks a question. After 
ali have had a turn, the one with the fewest questions has the 
lowest score and wins or the chips may be divided evenly 
among all the players. 

Until the calibre of a group is sized up it is 
best to use simple words like “eat,” “walk,” and so forth, 
but if everyone seems keen on working out a plan of ques- 
tioning, such verbs as “equivocate” and “stutter” may be 
used. 

The question of whose turn it is to be IT is 
best established at the beginning by cutting a deck of cards. 
The players take their order for being IT from the value of 
the card they draw. The one drawing the highest card 
3 begins. The Ace of Spades is the highest card in the deck,— 
next in value come the Aces of Hearts, Diamonds and Clubs, 


in turn, then the Kings and so on. 
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ae keene eee The idea of forfeits is commonly associ- 
ated with “heavy, heavy, what hangs over,” with high- 


wheeled bicycles, and brown derbies, but that is just because, _ 


for a fatal decade or two, people lost either their ingenuity 
or their memory. This gaping, missing link in the smooth 
onward glide of the game habit is, in our opinion, the one 
serious result of the terrible lack of understanding between 
young people and their ancestors, which the Atlantic Monthly 
has been making such a to-do about for several years. 

Of course, if some of the players do not like 
the forfeits imposed on them, they can refuse. But they 
cannot welch. If they refuse the forfeit, they must always, 
as an alternative, indulge in symbolism to the extent of 
putting a chip in the bowl. (It’s better there than on the 


shoulder, in any case.) 


~~ 


a 
oe = 


There is always in the party a tightwad who 


i will do any forfeit rather than come across. On the other 


hand, there are always enough proud and sensitive souls in 
a representative gathering to make it pleasant and lucrative 
for those who, in the long run, have not had any forfeits 
imposed on them at all. 

The idea of the forfeit is simply to penalize 
those who miss the game and reward those who are clever 
enough not to get caught. 

The crowd judges by acclamation whether 
the forfeit is properly performed or not. If not, it must be 
repeated or a chip paid. 

Let us state right now that this matter of for- 
feits need not be nearly so hopeless, inane, or pointless as it 
at first sounds. It need not be a simple matter of fetch and 
carry, nor need it be some silly futility. Forfeits, when 
demanded and paid, should have some sting to them and 
yet be easy and amusing to extract from the victim. 

We make a few suggestions as to forfeits. 
Any bright and demoniacal soul can invent worthy mates 


for these. 


[ THE SLAPPED FACE ] 


eee Can 6 ate As a forfeit or penalty for a man, he should 
be compelled to go around the room kissing each lady and 


having his face slapped in return. This is likely to make 
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the man take a kiss worth the slap and to make the lady give 
a slap worthy of the kiss. There is a story current that one 
man gave such a weak little pecking kiss that the lady nearly 
slapped his face off. 


[ THE HOBBY HORSE ] 


vere Sat eee The loser, on his hands and knees, must 
carry around the room a lady seated on his back, selected by 


the winner or by the whole crowd, and all the gentlemen, if _ 


any are present, are privileged to kiss the lady except the 
poor oaf on his hands and knees. 


[THE SHADOW KISS ] 


po teh RRP eee The loser is placed between the light and 
the person he might like to kiss. The shadow of his face 
falls on her face, and he must kiss with his shadow, his 
shadow lips but not his actual lips kissing the fair lady. 


[ THE EMBLEM ] 


Se ee hte ty The person who has lost must think of a 
witty emblem by which to designate a selected member of 
the party. It must be witty enough to please all players not 
concerned in the dialogue. For example, a gentleman might 
gallantly say to a lady, “You are like a salamander.” “Why?” 
asks she. “Because you live tranquilly among the flames 


which devour all who approach you,” he satisfactorily re- 
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plies. A lady might compare a man to a well. “Why?” he 


- asks. “Because,” she replies, “although it is deep, it is wet.” 


[ THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION ] 


eer I. this the loser must perform the reverse of 

the orders he receives from each of the company in turn. 
Ah, happy is he who is ordered not to approach and kiss his 
beloved! 


[ ROB HOWLEY ] 


Ga we. © bia loser must repeat reasonably fast the 
following: 

Rob Rowley rolled a round roll round, 

A round roll Robert Rowley rolled round, 

Where is the round roll Robert Rowley rolled round? 
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elk igh te ieee are many variations of this quaint 
old method of shocking your children’s ancestors, but about 
the neatest all-round version, including the time honored 
“Truth and Consequences,” is the one we herewith submit 


for your delectation. 


An Inquisitor is chosen by common consent. 
He asks each one of the assembled throng a reasonable 
though perhaps personal question. The person asked has 
the choice of either answering the question truthfully, or of 
putting a chip in the “kitty.” (A kitty may be any handy 
receptacle such as an empty bowl or ash tray). Each player 
is given thereafter the opportunity of being Inquisitor in 
turn if the players are seated in a circle, or by any other 
plan agreed on beforehand. The question asked must be 
one to which the person asked could be expected to know 
the answer. 

The Inquisitor also acts as banker. If the 
player is asked a question and answers truthfully, he takes 
a chip from the “kitty.” The Inquisitor must supply the 
“kitty” with that chip. If the player refuses to answer the 
question truthfully, he puts a chip into the “kitty” which is 
taken by the Inquisitor. 
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If the questions are cleverly put,—and this 
method of penalty promotes good questioning,—it may be 
exceedingly difficult to avoid answering them by implication 
even by putting a penalty in the “kitty.” The answer in all 


cases must be given as “Yes,” or “No.” For example: If 


_ one of the gentlemen asks a lady, “Have you at last become 


averse to petting?” what is the young lady to do? Even 
books on etiquette and Dorothy Dix will be of little help at 
such a time. If she answers truthfully, “Yes,” it may spoil 
her entire week-end. If she silently puts a penalty into the 
“kitty”? she becomes a lady with a past. 
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[WITH PAPER AND PENCIL] 


Gitding the Lily..... 


Sddat ole He This game was inspired by the fact that ten 
persons out of every twelve found with a pencil and some 
spare time in the vicinity of a bill poster, will put a carefully 
delineated moustache on the man or woman depicted on 
the poster, 

To satisfy in some measure this craving for 
artistic expression dormant or rampant in every soul, why 
not set aside a part of the evening when your friends are 
gathered about and dedicate the time to the fine arts? An 
Art Jury is chosen by vote or chance. Simply take several 
copies of prosperous magazines that have countless pages of 
advertising. Give a magazine and a husky, soft, black pencil 
to each guest,—or if the guests look unusually intelligent, red 
and blue pencils may be added for color work. 

After a reasonable amount of this time has 
been allotted for the artistic impulse to reign, the pages that 
have been altered by the guests through supplementary 


genius and inspiration, are all signed, collected and sub- 
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mitted to the Art Jury which has been chosen beforehand. 
é The Art Jury awards the prizes according to 
_ its standards and artistic lights,—which will probably be just 
as good as those of any other Art Jury at that. 


The Weekly Catalogue..... 


ae ee ee T. tell anyone he is just a moron, burbling 
stock phrases and chanting cant, is a good way to start a 
fight, but another way to convey the same message with a 
more polite yet incontrovertible wallop, is to demonstrate 
through our compendium of national advertising, The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

With this beautifully illustrated tome held 
securely across the lap of one of the party (with the help of a 
block and tackle, derrick, or other machinery if necessary) 
—he may turn the leaves, reading off, as he does so, the 
slogans of the best known products advertised. 

The others present are equipped with pencil 
and paper, and note down the name of the article they think 
is advertised by the slogan which is read aloud. As usual 
they will find at the conclusion, that, though very familiar 
with all the slogans and phrases, they have not the slightest 
idea what they are all about. For example: What is it you 
just know she wears? What is good for the gums of four 
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out of five? How do you keep that schoolgirl complexion? 


Why does she love nice things? and so on ad infinitum. 


Siar Gazing ..... 


Bhai pe Ltekow es catch fans who follow the stage and 
screen, politics, sports, or any other hobby, a neat trap can 
be prepared by anyone who will take enough time off to get 
together a batch of pictures out of the magazines. These are 
numbered and then shown to the assembly by a Producer. 
As he shows them he calls off their numbers. The players 
write down the numbers and the first and last name of the 
actor or actress they think each picture represents. Some 
care in selecting the photographs and preparing them may 
make even the best known stars a tax on the memory of 
ardent fans. 

After all have been shown and the players 
have made their guesses, the Producer calls the correct 
names for each numbered picture. Each player meanwhile 
holds his list flat down so that his neighbors can see his 
answers. Each one who misses kicks into the pot with a white 
chip per miss. The contents of the pot go to him who has 
the fewest misses. In case of a tie the pot is divided. 

Of course when this game is extended to in- 
clude photographs of various large classes of people—politi- 
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4 


cians, swimmers of the English Channel, or any other group, 
_ literary, musical, mingled or otherwise, the leader is called 
the Manager, Publisher, Impresario, according to the classi- 
fication selected. It is easiest to play the game with classified 
groups of pictures, the classification being announced 


beforehand, as “Royalty,” “Aviation,” and so forth. To 


show pictures of celebrities all over the world, without regard 
to profession, sex, or generation would make the game ter- 
ribly hard,—so hard, in fact, that we strongly recommend it 


for the cognoscenti. 


Soia-Up Cut-Outs ..... 


“lg ae emma I, case the week-end should be prevailingly 
rainy, something must be done to keep the guests quict 
between drinks. An excellent way is to give them each a pair 
of scissors and an old copy of some magazines. (Any doc- 
tor’s office will provide plenty.) From these periodicals, 
each player may cut out sentences and paragraphs and paste 
them together on a sheet of paper so as to make a short 
essay. Ingenuity is at a premium, and in the West, where 
the evenings are long and the reading of magazines some- 
thing terrific, many persons will be found who are adroit 
enough to make this a great success. In New York and other 
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metropolitan centers, the daily pictorials may be used in — 
lieu of any publication requiring a greater degree of literacy. 

To make this a game instead of just an 
amusing pastime, the host, or one of the players by election, — 
assigns a subject and all of the clippings pasted into an essay ; 
of not less than two hundred and not more than three hun- j 
dred words, must be on this subject. The time limit is thirty _ 
minutes. Those not completing their essays in the time set 
must pay a penalty or a forfeit. The completed essays are 
read aloud by the composers. A vote is taken and all are 
qualified to vote, even those who did not finish in time. The 
one voted the winner collects the forfeits. 

The subject chosen can make the game par- 


ticularly appropriate for holidays and parties on special 


occasions. 


Bina Consequences ..... 


Saat Like MAC Bee ian people like their innuendo straight, 
some like it raw, and some like it vicariously. This is for 
those who like it vicariously. 

The players each have a piece of paper to 
start with. The players write a sentence at the top of their 
pieces of paper and fold the writing under so that it is con- 
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cealed from the others. The papers are then passed to the 
persons next on the right of each player, and all again write 
a sentence at the top of the white space just below the fold. 
The sentences must be ambiguous and contaim a general 


_ innuendo in the hope that they will hook up startlingly with 


the sentence hidden in the folds above it. Each player folds 
his sentence under and passes the paper on. It is not only 
the hope but the endeavor of each that though he is writing 
blindly, his sentence will give a terrible twist for the worst 
to the sentences that have been previously written on his 
paper. 

When all have added a sentence to each 
paper, the papers are unfolded, one by each player, and in 
turn each reads off all the sentences on his paper as a con- 
tinuous series of connected sentences. If they make for 
harmless and innocent fun,—why, then, frankly, all are dis- 
appointed. Much merriment results when some shy player 
tries to avoid mortification,—should any set in,—when he 
reads a set of sentences the innuendo in which is particularly 
and delightfully glaring. 

Another version of this idea is for one person 
to write a line of verse on a piece of paper. He passes it on. 
The second person writes two lines in the same swing or 
meter, one line to rhyme with the line which has been passed 
to him, and a second line, not rhyming with it but in the 
same meter. The first two lines are then folded under and 
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the paper passed to the third player with only the third 


line showing. The third person writes a line to rhyme with it, | 


adds a line not rhyming with it, folds under all but the last 
line, passes the paper to the next player, and so on. The 
last person to write on the paper writes only one line to 
rhyme with the line that has been handed him. 

The paper is unfolded and the lines read as 
one poem which will be in what the college professors call 


“couplets.” Needless to say, in choosing a word to end your 


ee ee ee he 


line with (a word which the next person must find a rhyme ~ 


for) you can give him an easy job with “cat” or “brave,” but 
if you want to be real mean, try a word like “impromptu,” 
or “cudgel,” or “month.” 

Another consideration to be borne in mind in 
connection with this synthetic poetry is that every line should 
have the same swing and that the swing of it should be an 
easy one. The easiest is what the college professors call 
“iambic tetrameter” which is only a pretentious Greek word 
for the swing of “Mary had a little lamb.” In symbols it 
goes, “dum, te-dum, te-dum, te-dum.” Any other verse form 
can be agreed upon as a model but the agreement should be 
made in advance, or the result will be free verse, so free that 
you might think they were giving them away with samples of 
toothpaste. 

To give you an example of the way this game 
works, consider the start made at a party we attended: 
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_ Poet Number One: Willie bought a silly book 
: Poet Number Two: Took it with him to a nook 
—(fold) 
| Read it through in half an hour 
Poet Number Three: Cried “My life is turning sour 
—(fold) 
All I want ’s a little love.” 


Etc., Etc. 


Y ou Tell “em ..... 


7 eae ae DN rer mind telling the bees, and leave the 
garden and the golf post mortems long enough to have a 
nice, bright evening with an old seed catalogue. The pic- 
tures are all cut out and the names of the flowers and shrubs 
are cut off and numbered. The pictures are also numbered, 
corresponding to the numbers on their names. These titles 
are held by the player who is the Gardener. 

The pictures of the flora are passed around 
and each one present writes down on paper the names of the 
flowers he or she thinks the pictures represent and puts his 
name on his list. The correct names are read off by the 
Gardener. Each picture scores two points. The player must 
pay a penalty of two points for each one that is wholly wrong 


and a smaller penalty of one point if the name is right but 
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the spelling wrong, for this counts as only one-half correct. 
The player with the greatest number of correct names and — 
the lowest number of points marked against him wins all 
the penalties. 

The ladies ought to make good scores, but 
few of the men, however smart in other respects, will know 
chrysalis from erysipelas. 

This game can be extended to include pic- 
tures of famous men whose full names must be given; pic- 
tures of famous buildings, the name and location of which ~ 
must be given; or any other field of interest that may be ; 
particularly appropriate for your party. 
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wee = 6 F or those who have a true love for the 
ridiculous, we recommend “Tableaux.”” There are plenty 
of automatic and fool-proof games elsewhere in this book, 
but here is a game that is delightfully foolish. 

Someone volunteers, or is conscripted, to 
stage a tableau. He, or she, then takes thought and decides 
upon a subject to present. One or more assistants are then 
recruited to make up the necessary cast. With these asso- 
ciates the director steps beyond the doorway into an adjoin- 
ing room and draws the portieres together. (If the things 
won’t work, a screen must be used.) The director tells the 
cast the idea for the tableau and the production speedily gets 
under way. 

A curtain attendant is appointed, and when 
all is ready, at a given signal, the portieres are drawn apart 
revealing an amazing and absurd art-group. 


The title of the tableau may be announced by 
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. the curtain attendant, or it may be more fun to have the 
members of the audience suggest titles for it, or guess what 


: 


“ 


With a little invention and a flair for — 


. the correct title is. 


sense on the part of the actors, this game is rich in possibili- — 
ties. The average apartment or household will yield aston- 


ishing material for makeshift costumes and properties. The — 
host and hostess are usually collaborators on the costumes N 
but are not told the production secrets. Very dramatic and ‘ 
effective results can be obtained by rearranging the hair, 
adding or removing eyeglasses, acquiring a moustache, <a 
umbrella, and so on. x 
As an example: At a gathering which the 
authors attended the portieres were parted revealing the 
goofiest bridal couple of the Gay Nineties that ever was seen. 
The tableau was called “The Tin-Type”! The grim groom > 
wore his hair parted in the middle and plastered down. 
Borrowed spectacles rested on the end of his nose leaving 
perfectly crossed eyes in full view. His brows were pencilled 
and his cheeks rouged. A huge bartender moustache cut out 
with a scissors from a dark area in a magazine illustration 
was held on his upper lip with soap (Sounds awful but really 
isn’t bad). Around his neck was a high turn-down Arrow 
collar that turned up for the occasion. The coat of his suit 
was borrowed from a much larger guest and was buttoned 


high. Its shoulders had been generously padded with hand- 
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kerchiefs. In his lapel was pinned a great flower made by 
rumpling a piece of white paper. Large paper cuffs projected 
from his sleeves. The cuffs of his trousers were turned up 
_ to a gawkish length. Derby, cane and gloves held rakishly 
_ in his tense hands completed the nightmare. 
i The bride was radiant in an incredible dress 
made by slipping a long nightgown over her clothes, and 
blousing it high with a white sash. Her veil was formed by 
a couple of lace curtains pinned together. She wore long 
white gloves and clutched a large bouquet consisting of a 
single cauliflower luckily found in the kitchen. She man- 
aged also to appear distinctly cross-eyed and was seated bolt 
upright in a chair behind which stood the transfixed groom. 
The group presenting the tableau which 
requires members of the audience to guess the title intended 
by them should choose subjects confined to catch words such 
as advertising slogans, titles of melodramas, movie titles, 
song hits, etc., and announce the category selected to the 
audience before the curtains are parted. Possibilities in 
titles may be suggested by the following: 
The Aviator’s Bride or Up in the Air. 
- The Villain Still Pursues Her. 
The Street-Cleaner’s Revenge. 
Saved by a Hair. 
Secrets of the Night Club. 
The Village Queen’s Triumph. 
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The Girl Who Went for an Auto Ride. 
Virtue’s Reward. | 
To arouse the utmost originality and non- 
sense among the guests offer prizes for the funniest, the 
stupidest, the easiest to guess, and so forth. It’'ll be well 
worth it! 


Ditustrated Songs of Yore... 


ot Ak portieres into the dining room may ~ 
serve as a curtain before which there should be someone, not 
of good voice, to sing old popular songs, while a lady and 
gentleman of the company take it upon themselves to illus- 
trate the song in living statues in the spirit of the old colored 
slides we used to see when the movies were in their infancy. 
We have often wondered, when thinking back on those child- 
ish days, why the motion picture industry didn’t die of 
infantile paralysis. 

As the song progresses, the portieres are 
drawn apart by attendants from time to time, revealing the 
living statues in characteristic attitudes, or illustrating the 


silly words of the song while it is being rendered. 
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A Tonsil Test ..... 


eee This is a radio game to try on your tonsils. 
It is a simple matter of burlesquing the radio announcer 
who is your favorite or your pet aversion. If you are good 
at it, the others will tell you; if not, they will also tell you. 

To enjoy this game, or, indeed, to play it at 
all, those present must be radio fans. Well, perhaps not 
that, but they must listen in enough to know the local an- 
nouncers and one or two national broadcasters in addition 
to Graham McNamee and the President of the United States. 

Should the party have a shortage of radio 
fans among those present, the principle may be applied to 
imitations of the voices of mutual friends, or the local 
town orator. It may furnish an amusing few minutes dur- 
ing an awkward interlude when static or tired batteries inter- 


rupt the dance program. 


Shooting SLATS’... 6 


oot > ee ae We ties are three varieties of this game,— 
and in each the idea of burlesque and good fun prevail. 
Procure a stupid book, any one of the old 
best sellers will do, and read from it in a way to burlesque 
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some famous actor, actress or local politician. It is surpris- 
ing how easy it is to make the histrionics of the great seem 
exceedingly ham. 

A more elaborate version of this game is to 
take some commonplace event, such as buying fish on Friday, 
and act it out as a famous stage star would act it. You can 
almost hear the passionate tremolo of Ethel Barrymore as 
she would say, “Is there nothing-g-g, more svelte-e-e, than 
the herring? Your smelts are,—I fear,—my friend,—quite 
declassé.”” 

Yet another way to get professional jealousy 
out of your system is to pantomime some commonplace 
event in a burlesque of your hated, but someone else’s 
favorite screen star. Fancy sewing on a button a la outraged 
virtue of Lillian Gish, or in the It-esque manner of Greta 
Garbo! Consider preparing to set and setting, preparing to 
wind and winding the clock in the best screen manner of Roy 
D’Arcy, Richard Barthelmess, Ronald Colman, or Douglas 
Fairbanks. In the case of Mr. Fairbanks, it would have to be 
a grandfather’s clock, or something equally inaccessible. 


eee 
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Kui, Eye Over..... 


Bi etiw* tis Tue Be now and then there comes a time 
when folks like to frolic a bit out of doors, and “Kick the 
Can” may seem rather long to play without results. The best 
thing about “Keeley Eye Over” is that it keeps those great 


male athletes amused who otherwise could be satisfied with 


little short of a gymkhana coupled with a track meet and 


elephant wrestling. 

“Keeley Eye Over,” or “Aunty Over the 
House,” as some prefer to call it,—God knows why,—is 
played with sides, two of them, front and back. Between 
them stands a house, shed, or wall. A player on one side 
throws a rubber ball over the building, or wall, yelling at 
the same time in unmistakable tones, the silly phrase by 
which the game is known,—‘“Keeley Eye Over.” (This is 
the same as the “Anthony Over” of some of the old stories.) 

With this warning, the opposing or receiv- 
ing side is put on its guard and it is up to at least one mem- 


ber of that side to catch the ball in mid-air. Of course, none 
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of them knows until the ball appears over the roof, just 
where it is going. . 
The player who catches the ball then runs 
swiftly around the house, and proceeds, if possible to hit one 
of his opponents. They are expecting him and are scatter- 
ing at top speed. If he scores a hit, the person hit must 
come back with him to his side; but if he misses, then he 
must stand on their side. The sides take turns throwing the — 
ball. The object is to get all players on one side of the two 
original sides and, oh, yes,—to paste the daylights out of | 
someone or other. When the sides are equally quick and 
good at throwing, the game may last a long time and pro- 


vide much amusing outdoor exercise. 


Kics the Can..... 


a eae ex bo This is also called “Kick the Wicket,” 
depending on whether the “base” is a stick propped against 
a tree, or atin can. The game begins like “Hide and Seek,” 
but when a person is caught, there is a race to the “base,” 
and if the person caught gets there before the IT, and kicks 
the wicket, or can, then all those who have previously been 
caught are freed and may run and hide again.. 

But their success in making a getaway all 


depends on how far the can has been kicked, for as soon as 
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the IT has put the can back in place, he can call out the names 
of all those yet in sight, and they are thereby caught again. 
When playing at twilight on summer evenings you can get 
pretty close to the base before you can be recognized, and 
this runs the poor IT ragged. 

It is a nimble game and a heating one. There 
is also some peril. We once came in as the last to be caught, 
and kicked the wicket so hard that it sent both feet flying 
into the air. We came down rather heavily. The wicket 
unfortunately had been placed against a step on a cement 
walk. We never cared much for the game after that, al- 


though we eventually outgrew our lameness. 


Duck on Davey ..... 


os 8 © This is nothing more complicated than 
setting a tin can on a rock and trying to hit it with another 
rock. If you think you are a William Tell, put the can on 
somebody’s foolish head. It should be a community funeral, 


either way. 


Maumbty Peg..... 


attatched a she Se aciine with the simple trick of making a 
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in the air, this develops into a ritual such as only the initiated 


can thoroughly grasp. Seek out an expert and sit at his 


feet till you have learned at least one series. 


ice and Its Relatives .... 


SE et ie ek he 4 Nee are many variations to the tradi- — 


tional game of chasing and catching somebody (earliest of 
savage sports) and it is not necessary to describe them here. 
“Cross Tag” and “Squat Tag” are perhaps the commonest. 
Then there is “Prisoner’s Base” and “Run, Sheepy, Run.” 


“Fox and Geese” also has its merits, with the geese running 


across an open space, to be caught by the foxes and held — 


until ten can be counted. A caught goose becomes a fox, 
and that’s that. 


Bany In the Hat..... 


a Ava i ise cain Sh This is another game based on the inherent 
small boy inclination to stand off and throw rocks, only in 
this case it is made somewhat more sporting. 

The men who are vigorous enough to dash 


about out-of-doors during a convention, or other convivial 
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: waste of time, may get a great kick out of recalling this romp 


_ of their boyhood days, and trying themselves at it again. 
3 The players, all but one, line up in a row and 
place their hats upside down in front of them. The “all- 
_ but-one,”? with a rubber ball in his hand, stands crouched 
_ before them, dodging and feinting this way and that with it 
till the others are in a state of nervous collapse in spite of 
their manhood. Then, suddenly, he drops the ball into one 
of the hats and runs like the dickens. 

When he makes the move to drop the ball, 
all players start instinctively away, but one player finds the 
ball has fallen into his hat, and he must pick it up and try 
to hit with it the nearest, or most disliked player he sees. If 
he hits the man, that man must put a stick in his hat, but if 
he misses the man he puts a stick in his own hat. 

The man who has missed, or the man who 
has been hit, as the case may be, then takes his place before 
the row of hats and drops the ball into one of them. This 
performance is repeated until one of the players gets five 
sticks in his hat. He is then put through the paddles, or 
made to run a gauntlet. The game is thus ended, so to speak. 
Men with the youthful spirit find this a delightful game. 

NOTE: To put a player through the 
“paddles,” all the players stand in a line face to back a few 
feet apart, feet wide apart so their legs are like a series of 


arches. Through these arches the loser must crawl on his 
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hands and knees. He cannot be held or hindered in his 
hasty crawl other than to be severely spanked by each player - 
as he passes between his legs. 


H.: Patooties..... 


Sakae ee aie we This is a rough outdoor game for men. 
Believe it or not, if ladies got into this game not a vestige of 
chivalry would be left in the world. 

The men, all but one, stand in a circle, facing 
in, with backs outward and hands together behind them, 
with palms loosely open as though ready to grasp something. 

One man goes slowly around the circle very 
much as in the game of drop the handkerchief, only in this 
case he carries a leather belt with a good sized buckle on the 
end of it. Suddenly and without warning, he places the belt 
in the hands of one of those standing in the circle, and runs. 
He must run all the way around the circle and into the place 
left vacant by the man to whom he has given the belt. The 
one in whose hands he placed the belt at once leaves his place 
in the circle and brandishing the belt on high gives chase, 
trying to catch up with the fleeing one and lambaste him 
with the belt as hard and often as he can before the man 
gets safely to the place left vacant in the circle. This is 
repeated by the one now with the belt going around the circle 
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and placing it in another player’s hands. It is an excellent 


_ way for men to get plenty of excitement, exercise and 


massage. 


BE ench Cricket ..... 


ees ple This game is played with a rubber ball and 
a bat of any kind, from an old tennis racket to a lath or piece 
of board. The batter stands in the middle of a circle made 
by the other players, facing the one with the ball, keeping 
his feet together, and holding the bat in front of his shins. 
The object is to hit the batter’s shins with 
the ball, or to force him to hit the ball so that it can be 
caught on the fly, or to make him move his feet out of 
position. The ball must be delivered underhanded, to avoid 
serious injury, and there should be a limit to the distance 
that it may be hit, beyond which the batter is “out.” 
Anyone making a catch, or hitting the batter 
or making him move, becomes automatically the next batter. 


Feinting, bouncing the ball, curves and twists are all per- 


_ mitted, and one may even throw it to another member of 


the circle to take the batter by surprise. When the game 
gets fast and furious, the ball passes back and forth like 
lightning, with the batter making desperate stabs to protect 
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his legs from in front, behind and at the sides. There are. 
no “fouls,” and there is no scoring. Just good, clean fun. _ 


Bumble Puppy ..... 


Se ee ets This can be played on the porch, on a rainy 
day, or out on the lawn or the sidewalk, in clear weather. 
Two players stand facing each other, about twelve feet apart, 
with their legs spread in the position of the Colossus of 
Rhodes. Using a tennis or base-ball, they try in turn to 
throw, roll or bounce it so that it will go through the oppos- 
ing legs. Each successful effort scores a point, or, if the 
players are skilful, one point can be scored if the ball is 
fumbled, and two if it goes through the legs. The delivery 
should be underhanded, to avert catastrophes. Veteran base- 
ball stars will enjoy this opportunity of showing their skill. 
It is possible to play “sides,” in the manner of bean-bags, 


and other variations will occur to the enthusiasts. 


A 


[JUST A FEW RIOTS] 


Woo Hide and Seek ..... 


‘a W. know a delightful way to tear down a 
house during a rainy week-end, and this is it. The house does 


not have to be very large, but it must be very strong. Ona 


_ rainy, day it will be somewhat dark indoors and this can be 


augmented by partly pulling down the blinds. This makes 
it much more difficult to see and to recognize people. On 
this account the only person who does not have fun is the 
lonely devil who is IT. He closes his eyes until all are hidden, 
and then goes to find them. He must call those he finds by 
name and beat them back to the goal, which is generally the 
newel post in the front hall. Unless he gets back to the 
post first, the person is not caught but free to hide again. 
The first person caught is the next to be IT. 

Well, sir, you have no idea what possibilities 
this game has until you try it. Behind the divan, under the 


bed, in the camphor closet, the cedar chest,—more places 
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that will hold two people crowded in, and more fun than a 
little. Sometimes the hiders even forget that they are 
playing! 


SS ae 


Up Jenkins, Banker ..... 


atiiels his are several ways of ruining a soa 
dining room table: moving, having a fire and giving a stag 
dinner,—but the best way is to give an “Up Jenkins” Party. 
This description of each and every move may sound a bit 
complicated, but it is really a very simple and delightful 
game. 

This game is especially appropriate for 
crowds of twenty or more. In our summer villa we had a 
table-top of pretentious proportions made especially for this 
game. The bigger the crowd, the better the game, and the 
element of contest becomes uproariously keen. 

All the rings and bracelets are removed and 
the entire crowd is divided into two sides, each with a captain. 
These sides seat themselves facing each other across the 
gaming table. Somehow or other a silver half dollar or 
quarter is produced. It is tossed and given to the captain 
winning the toss. 

Then all that side put their hands under the 
table edge and pass, or pretend to pass, the coin from one to 
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the other while the opposing team look on with crafty eager- 

ness and try to detect the progress of the coin. Not a little 

faking is done by those who hold the coin, the defending side. 

After a fair lapse of time, the captain of the 

_ side which wants to get the coin in its possession, the aggres- 

“sive side calls out, “Jenkins says, Hands up!” If he should, 

_ in any preliminary command, omit the words “Jenkins says,” 

4 and anyone moves to obey, that side immediately forfeits 

; the coin. (The phraseology may vary. Some people merely 
say “Up Jenkins.”’) 

At the command of hands up, all players on 
the side with the coin place their elbows on the table, all fists 
clenched, and the knuckles toward their opponents. The 

coin must be in one of these hands. 

The Aggressor Captain then commands the 
method by which the hands must be placed on the table. 
The various ways are described at the end of this account 
of the game. 

Knowing that the coin is palmed in one of 
the fists, all the opponents watch like hawks as the hands are 
put down, but at the same time they cannot leave their seats 
at the opposite side of the table nor can they rise to their 
feet, or otherwise shift their point of vision. 

“Jenkins says, Hands down!” comes the 


command. 
The side with the coin, now watching their 
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own captain, try to slam their hands down all at one time. 
With the hands flat on the table each tries to look guilty of é 
having the coin, or noticeably not guilty, so as to confuse the 
opponents who try to decide in whose hand the coin lies. 

The aggressors are allowed to proceed in one 
of two ways. They may “spot” the coin as being in one par- 
ticular hand; or they may order each hand lifted one by one 
with the object of leaving the coin in the last hand left on 
the table. The excitement of this is intense. In this part of 
the game, after the hands are down, the phrase “Jenkins 
says” is no longer used. But only the Aggressor Captain 
can order a hand moved. For one of the defenders to obey 
any other aggressive player is for his side to lose the coin. 
Only the Captain can order a defender opponent’s hand 
raised, although he is advised and urged by members of his 
own team who think they have guessed the location of the 
coin. 

If the coin is successfully “spotted,” or is 
held in the last hand left on the table, it must be surrendered, 
both as to control and as to value. But if a mistake is made 
in spotting, or if a hand is ordered up which conceals the 
coin, the coin remains with the side that has it and that side 
is credited with winning fifty cents from the other, if you’re 
playing that way. That is to say, if there are twelve hands 
on the table and the third hand ordered up has the coin 
under it, that side keeps the coin, wins fifty cents, and begins 
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again. Another method of scoring is to give the defending 


side one point for every hand left on the table after the coin 


- jis uncovered. 


Part of the difficulty for the side palming the 


coin is that they do not know in advance which of several 


fiendish ways they may be called on to put down their hands. 


The ways are listed and described as follows: 


_ Hands Down, Slams—fists are held shoulder high and at a 


signal all are slammed palm down on the table at the 
same time. (The position of the thumb may give 
away the location of the coin, or may be faked to 
seem to give it away). 

Hands Down, Barn Doors—All together, place hands on the 
table so they rest on the outside edge of the palm 
and side of little finger, fingers close together and 
extended, and the thumbs straight but pressed close 
to the other fingers. The tips of the fingers of the 
left hand nearly touch those of the right hand so as 
to look like barn doors. This way is frequently ruled 
out because of its difficulty. 

Hands Down, Trots—the hands are held so the fingers extend 
downward stiffly like prongs and rest the finger tips 
on the table while the palm is high in the position 
easiest for holding a palmed coin. 

Hands Down, Creepy Crawlers—This is a tough one. The 
clenched fists must all be placed on the edge of the 
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table so the wrists touch the table and the knuckles 
face the opponents. The fingers are then slowly : 
opened until the hands lie flat out, palms down, on 7 
the table. It is very difficult to ease the coin out of 
the hand on to the table without making a sound. 
Sometimes, even when the coin is heard, there is dis- 
agreement among the opponents as to where it lies. 

It may be best to play the game “straight” 

before trying any of these fancy positions. There is plenty of 


fun in it, in any case. 


Raising Canes... 


eh i A ca I: you must raise your cane, for goodness’ 
sake do something with it besides making it a menace to the 
public welfare. An eye for an eye, perhaps, but not for a 
cane. We have something quite cute to do with the pesky 
things on a rainy day when you are kept from strutting on 
Fifth Avenue. Those living in American cities other than 
New York may send there for canes at small cost. 

We have this idea from the United States 
Cavalry, so there is nothing original about it, but we think it 
is original to think of doing it with canes indoors on a dull 
Sunday. 

Tie a curtain-ring with a string to a curtain 
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_ thumb-tack. The string should be long enough to let the 


e 


: pole in a doorway, or else just pin the string there with a 


_ ring swing free just below the height of the shoulder. At 


; this you can lunge with your cane, trying neatly to spear the 


nasty, tricky, swaying little ring in ten out of ten tries. Com- 


_ petition, even competition for wagers, adds zest to the sport. 


; 


There must be no pause in the onward movement from the 
lunging line to the curtain ring. The point of departure 
from which the lunge is made should be about three paces 
from the ring. 

In the Army and on the ranches they do this 
on horseback, galloping full tilt at the ring. But that’s a diffi- 


cult variation for a dull, indoor Sunday. 


IN ation tg aay 


irwiiaere This is a variation of the old-fashioned 
“Donkey Party,” in which the blindfolded players had to 
attach a donkey’s tail in the proper place. 

A chart is hung on the wall or door at one 
end of the room and on it are squares marked “Paris,” 
“J ondon,” “Rome,” “Cairo,” “Mexico City,” and other non- 
stop destinations. The person who is IT is blindfolded and 
given a cardboard cut out to represent a monoplane with 


his name written on it. He is whirled around till dizzy and 
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sent staggering across the room to pin his cardboard airplane — 


onto the chart. The furthest flight wins. 
The chart should also contain a few squares 


1 
. 


marked for places near the point of departure, and all play- — 


ers landing on them should pay a forfeit agreed on before- 
hand. Two chairs can be placed, one on each side of a broad 
approach from the start to the chart. If a player hits either 
one of these chairs he “crashes” and pays a double penalty. 


More Ways Than One.... 


we abe lathe Hic knows the dear old-fashioned 
game of “Blind Man’s Buff,” Bluff, or Goat, but most of us 
know it only by hearsay. Probably not one in ten thousand 
people have actually played it, to say nothing of its several 
quite unknown but utterly delightful variations. To read this 
paragraph will undoubtedly lead to what the old books 


would call “‘merriment if played with spirit,” but we dismiss 
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the ballyhoo with a caution to put the costly bric-a-brac out 


of the way. The game can be played either indoors or out. 


Before giving the variations, we will give the 
theme itself. Blindfold one of a number present and turn 


him around until dizzy. Release him. He must, by groping 


about, capture one of the others and guess who it is. If he 


guesses correctly, he may kiss or spank with a hairbrush the 
person guessed, depending on the sex. If he fails, he must 
be IT some more. This leads to a moderate amount of 
manual exploration in order to identify the one caught. 
When a large group is playing, the one blindfolded is in a 
circle formed by the others holding hands. One of the circle 
gets inside with the Blind Man and tries to cross the circle 


without being caught. 
[ SEATED ] 


BifeGte /« 6 This is not quite so restful as it sounds. The 
guests are all seated in a circle, close together. In the center 
is one, blindfolded and dizzy from spinning. When he is at 
the top of his confusion, those seated all quickly change 
places, so as to confuse him still more. The blind one then 
sits in a player’s lap, and, without using his hands in any 
way, tries to guess who it is. One of the old-time subterfuges 
was to have a lady throw her skirt over the knees of the 
adjoining gentleman. That would be a physical impossibility 
today. 
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pn ee eee Ta this case the ono who & FF & wolf BE 
folded, but placed so as to see only the profile of one of the 

guests thrown on a screen or sheet. The person throwing the | 
shadow can be masked by a doorway or a dining-room screen 
so as not to be seen. If the IT misses his guess, he should, | 
among other things, be compelled to kiss the shadow. With — 
a few properties in the way of hats and handkerchiefs, the 
sex of the profile can be disguised, as neither lipstick nor j 
bristles throw anything much in the way of a shadow. 


[ WITH A WAND] 


PN aR Tenet I the environment is too fragile, or too 
perishable, say a room like a private edition of the Metro- 
politan Museum,—or should the hostess be living in a glass 
house,—much the better variety of this hoydenish game is 
the one played with a wand, or stick, or cane. 

The blindfolded IT is confronted by the 
guests in a group and in their general direction he pokes the 
stick, taking care not to be vicious. Someone grasps the 
other end of the stick. By the manner of grasping it, the 
degree of tug, give, take, snort, o or “giggle, ‘the IT m must 
guess who it is. If the IT guesses correctly the player is 
penalized; if the IT fails, the IT is penalized. The penalty may 
be as terrible as the company involved. All should be cau- 


tioned in advance that to refuse a forfeit carries with it a 
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_ considerable monetary sacrifice. This alternative penalty 


_ will persuade nearly everyone to submit gracefully and in 


q good spirit (See “Forfeits’’). 


~ 


[ THE ITALIAN VERSION ] 


fea ee hee I, this case also, the blindfolded person has 
a wand, but the company forms a circle and dances around 
- him with much merriment. He touches one of them with the 
wand and instantly, if possible, the circle stops. The one 
touched must grunt like a pig, whistle like a Bob-White, 
crow, cluck, or moo as commanded by the blindfolded IT, 
who then guesses as well as he can. Penalties are imposed 


as above. 
[ THE FRENCH VARIETY ] 


Met ee 6s A. might be expected, the French way of 


playing “Blind Man’s Buff” contains the greatest possibili- 
ties for a really thrilling evening. 

The blindfolded IT has his hands tied be- 
hind him and with this difficult restraint and restricted op- 
portunity, he must catch one of the players. This may easily 


become a rather rough game, so be careful when and where 


you try it. 


) oS 
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[WHAT TO DO WITH MATCHES] 


ie Example ..... 


aera Sates Now that the patent cigarette lighters are in 
vogue and in every well-dressed pocket, it is becoming neces- 
sary to find out what can be done with matches. Matches 
must still be made and we have several delightful little ways 
to exhaust the supply. 

Have you often longed to strangle the carpet 
magician who always takes the middle of the floor and, while 
the guests watch admiringly, does things with his handker- 
chief, his hands and his face, and your disposition? Well, 
don’t pay any further attention to him. It is no longer neces- 
sary. Take this book out of your hip pocket and begin play- 
ing quietly by yourself. Soon you will attract the attention 
of the others and all will flock over to your side of the room; 
you will find yourself possessed with that subtle something, 
that it, that je ne sais what ho, so necessary for the;—how- 
ever, to get down to brass foundries, try some of these: 
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Tne Passion Kiss ..... 


peas eed bas a match box and into a small hole made 
in the top of it, stick the dead end of a match with the busi- 


ness end up. Lean a second match with one end on the box 


so that its head rests against the head of the vertical match. 
Then light a third match and set fire to the heads of the two 


matches. Watch the results. It may give you a new idea,—it 


is called “The Passion Kiss.” 


Vie Balance Tester ..... 


ae a es can do anything with a box of matches 
except find it on the person of an inveterate smoker. 

Almost as tantalizing as wishing for a box of 
matches, or kicking about an empty one when you have it,— 
is kicking at it. This is done to the point of collapse by plac- 
ing the match box just exactly three times the length of your 
foot from the toe of the foot you must balance on. That is to 
say, between the match box and the toe of your foot, there 


must be exactly three times the length of your own foot. 


_ Then by standing on one foot and taking care not to lose 


your balance, or shift the foot you balance on, you may try 
to kick the box of matches with the tip of the toe of one foot 


—and you MAY succeed. If you lose your balance it does 
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not count whether you kick the box or not, nor does it count 
if you shift the foot you stand on while kicking with the — 
other. F 

Do not be alarmed next morning if you think 
an attack of appendicitis is coming on,— it will just be a_ 
twinge or two left over from this trick. The discomfort will 


soon pass. You ought to be in better condition, anyhow. 


3 AS One-Eyed Pointer.... 


eR eoe ate Prace a match box on the floor with its flat 


. 
é 


side down and on it place a lump of sugar, an eraser, or some 
such small object. Stand off a few feet from it and place a 
hand over one eye. Extend the other arm straight before 
you, pointing with your forefinger directly at the lump of 
sugar on the match box. Without pausing or hesitating, not 
even slightly, advance directly on the match box trying to 
poke fairly and squarely with your pointing index finger 
the lump of sugar on the box. Some pepole can do this. 
The difficulty is that with only one eye it is very hard to 


judge distance accurately. 


The Judgment Match..... 


aD wihous Oren a box of matches slightly, and let the 
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box rest on end with the opposite end opened and protruding 


_ upward. In the crack between the inner box and its outside 


shell (on the side with the striker material on it) stick a 
match with the business end up. Stick another match op- 


posite it in the same way and between them place a third 


match so that the end of the third touches the heads of the 
other two. This third will be held in place by the pressure 
of the upright two. With a fourth match prepare to light this 
match in the middle, but before doing so bets are placed as 
to which end of the third match will be burnt first, setting 
fire to the upright match at that end. When the bets are 
made, set fire to the third match directly in the center and 
watch for the results of the betting. 


Bitnaie ee cs 


“kt Patt Ee ag ae A handful of matches, preferably of the large 
variety, are all heaped, together on a plate. The players are 


- seated around the plate and draw for first play, others fol- 


lowing in turn. With two tooth-picks used as a pair of tweez- 


ers, each player must try to remove one by one the matches 


_ in the plate without disturbing in the slightest any of the 


matches except the one he is endeavoring to remove. As long 
as he is successful in removing matches without disturbing 


any of the others, he may continue to do so. As soon as he 
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disturbs one of the matches other than the one he is working 
on, he loses his turn. Perhaps he never does get a match out | 
without disturbing the others, but loses at every turn. When 
all have been removed, the player wins who scores the most 
matches removed. This is a game that calls for steady hand 
and eye, patience, and some cleverness in figuring out how 
best to slip a match out of the melee of other matches. This 
is similar to the old game of “Jack Straws” for which special _ 
materials were required. 


Whe Tournament ..... 


i ete ee ‘Peers matches are placed in a row in three 
groups, one of five, one of four, and one of three matches. 
The object is to try to make your opponent take the last 
match. There are but two players. They may match a coin as 
to which begins the tournament, but thereafter they take 
turns at beginning. A player, when it is his turn, can take 
any number of matches away from one of the three groups, 
but only from one group at a time. Each player tries to 
make the other take the last match. If you are forced to pick 
up the last match, you lose. 

The matches are placed like this: 

THI Til il 
The first player may remove the entire group 
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_ of five if he wants to, or he may remove only one match in 


_ that group, but he must confine his manoeuvers to one 


group each turn, although at any turn he can take as many 


_ matches from one group as he desires, in order to make his 


_ opponent take the last match. If you become expert in this 


game try complicating it with a fourth group of two matches. 


The Lucky Seven ..... 


Ries! Sos! \4 ith seven matches a person can lay out an 
equation that is somewhat startling, namely that I equals VII. 
This equation, which at first seems preposterously false, is 


one that can be made true by shifting only one match. 


I ihematical Matches .... 


iglgityalF 0. s I f your nerves are calm and you feel amiable, 
just try to make four equal triangles with six matches. This 
is guaranteed to ruin your disposition in no time at all. 

What is left of your ingenuity after the above 
may be used to think of a solution for another simple trick. 
requiring but four matches. The object is to divide eleven 
into two equal parts. 
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\\ hat To Do With 
An Empty Bottle ..... 


ee er eer When a bottle has been emptied at a party, 
the question arises what to do with it? We'll tell you. Do not 
throw it away until the most dignified lady or gentleman in 
the company has tried this stunt. 

Place the bottle on its side so that it may roll 
freely to and fro in the drunken manner known to bottles. 
Invite one of the company to try threading a needle while 
balanced seated on the side of the bottle with his, or her 


feet off the floor. This is just as easy as it sounds. 


Rockefeller’s Dime..... 


Sua hare erty Sevens out your hand, palm up, as flat as 
you can. Place a dime in the hollow in the center of your 


palm. With the other hand take a whisk broom of the kind 
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j A Smart Alec Tamer ..... 


f 
y 

. 
f 


used to brush clothes. Holding it by the handle in the ordi- 


mary manner, try to brush the dime off the palm of your 


; 


hand. 


woe ee e Should you at any time run into that 
most exasperating of all intellectual pests, the perfect speller, 


_ just try these twenty words on him and take his number. 


We have seen one of the most intolerable intellectuals 


brought low by these few everyday words: 


liquefy sacrilegious 
paraffin naphtha 
kimono picnicking 
tranquillity battalion 
rarely supersede 
vilif ying plaguy 
paralleled sateen 
irreligipus chaperon 
excusable colander 
apprise aerial 


When this list is too familiar, get up a new 


list of your own. 
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De Water Hazard ..... — 


el wheres ae Some willing but perfectly unsuspecting 
person is selected among those in the party and told that 
clever as he is, you can tell whether he is in love by a simple 
expedient. Filling two glasses of water nearly full, ask the 
person to hold out his hands, fingers extended, palms down. 
On the back of his fingers place the glasses of water, one in 
each hand. Tell him he must hold them there ten seconds 
and whistle a tune. 

He may really do all of this and smile trium: 
phantly. However, this is where the point begins. Everyone 
tells him he is splendid and withdraws from his vicinity and 
he finds himself wondering how in Sam Hill he is going te 
put the glasses down. The predicament affords no small mer 
riment for all. 

There is a way of solving this apparent di 
lemma and it does not involve breaking the glasses, or spil 
ling a drop of water. The person who finds himself for 
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moment at a disadvantage, has it in his power, if he is clever 
enough, to turn the laugh on his tormentors and easily get 
rid of the two glasses by safely putting them down. 

But it is best to let the guests figure this one 


out for themselves and get some fun out of it. 


\4 ater Hazard No. 2....-° 


eerie” 6 -« A\ck a willing Barkis to try his skill at this 
stunt. Fill a pail, or metal container, nearly full of water and 
hold it against the ceiling, preferably in the pantry or 
kitchen. The use of a chair or step-ladder will enable this 
trick to get under way. The victim is then given a short 
stick, broom, umbrella, piece of firewood, dish swabber, or 
other implement just long enough to touch the bottom of the 
water container when his arm is extended upward over him. 
While holding this pan of water against the ceiling he is 
asked to perform some easy stunt such as to dance a mild 
jig or touch his foot with his free hand. He performs this 
gatisfactorily and looks around for admiring applause. In- 
stead he finds everyone quietly leaving the room. For a 
moment this seems strange. Suddenly he realizes that with- 
out help he cannot get the pail of water down. 

It is said that the expression that grows on 
the face of the victim when he fully grasps his situation, is 
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well worth watching. This dilemma is not so easy to solve 
as the other. In case of accident, it may be wiser not to use 
a pail but just a small metal bowl to hold a moderate amount 
of water. Ladies wearing perishable dresses should not be 
inveigled into this, regardless of the desire for personal ven- 
geance any of the party may feel toward them. We do not 


. 


even go so far as to say that this particular dilemma is sus- 
ceptible of pleasant solution, but it is a magnificent trick for 
one man to try on another to work off a secret aversion. 
Once the water (or milk!) is spilled, somebody mops up — 
good naturedly and all is well again. Comparatively few 


murderers are convicted, in any case. 


Ease Caterpillars ..... 


See This has nothing to do with the Mexican 
volcano, and is merely an idle amusement to be introduced — 
at the dining table, the soda fountain, or the bar. Assuming | 
that some straws encased in paper are handy (for sipping 
liquids), strip off the paper quickly from top to bottom, 
making it look like a tight little accordian. (This is easily 
done by standing the straws on end, and simply pushing the 
paper down to the flat surface of the table or counter.) You 
can make use of the straws or not, as you please, but the 
paper is now a potential caterpillar. Shake some drops of 
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_ water lightly upon it, as it lies in its accordion folds. It will 


immediately squirm and actually crawl in the most life-like 
fashion, until its folds are again straightened out. This trick 
has been found an admirable substitute for the Keeley cure. 


The Musical Glasses ..... 


eiarne 0." 0 ve Ir the discussion of Shakespeare lags, try to 
see how many musical tones you can get by filling glasses 
with various amounts of water or some other liquid (goblets 
produce a finer tone than tumblers). The fuller the glass, 
the higher the tone will be. Almost anyone can learn to play 
“Over the Fence is Out” on three glasses, with perhaps a 
pitcher or a bottle for the final “See”? 

An amateur musician can easily secure a 
complete glass scale at the close of a dinner or supper party. 
“Old Folks at Home,” “Old Black Joe,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and “Abide with Me” are easy tunes to play on the 
musical glasses. A spoon, a knife or a pencil may be used for 
a tapper. Breakage is computed on the basis of the retail 


price per glass. 
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A Few Figs From Thistles . . 


tape Cepis Jia the anmals of tho great Americas nn | 
the reader is confronted with an era of mental calisthenics. 
Mingled with the charades and kissing games are the mental 
problems which father used to fret over, and though these 
may be considered archaic today, they have nevertheless — 
stood the test of time so well that they have attained im- 
mortality. 

In a party of “moderns,” when some game 
revivalist recalls one of these brain-teasers, derision may wax 
raucous. But the recollection is contagious, and soon the 
scoffers show a marked and sinister reaction. “Gosh,” ex- 
plodes the first scoffer, “I’ve heard that bewhiskered problem 
ever since I was a kid, but what is the answer anyway? Wait 
a minute!—‘*That man’s father was my father’s son’—Oh, I 
know,— it was his uncle.” 

“Uncle!” hoots scoffer number two, un- 


aware that he is catching the problem fever, “How do you 
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_make him his uncle? It was his son.—No, no, that’s not 


right either.—Now let me see— —.”” 

They’re off. The epidemic spreads. With 
throbbing pulse and fevered brow another ultra-modern 
party plunges into the riddles of an out-moded generation. 

s You may yourself recognize many of the 
problems. You may know the question, but do you remem- 
ber the answer? It is rather provoking to recall the idea in 
one of the problems and yet forget the correct wording and 
solution. In our contact with some of the country’s best 
party throwers, we have ourselves rubbed some of the pollen 
of authority from their shoulders, and so we found it doubly 
mortifying to be bothered by several of the items in the fol- 
lowing list of fossils. 

2 % e 


A hound is pursuing a fox that is 10 rods 
ahead of him, and while the fox runs I rod the hound runs 
10 rods. How far will the hound run before he overtakes 
the fox? 


» ® % 
Place four 5’s in such a position that they 


shall equal 614. 
e « ® 


A boy was sent to a spring with a 5 and a 3 
quart measure to procure exactly 4 quarts of water. How 
did he measure it? 
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A gentleman, seeing the picture of the in- 
mate of a prison, was asked by the warden whether he was 
related to the culprit. He replied: “Brothers and sisters have 
I none, yet that man’s father is my father’s son.” What 


relation was the gentleman to the prisoner? 


| 
: 


® a ® 
A blind beggar had a brother. The blind 
beggar’s brother died; the brother that died had no brother. 
What relation was the blind beggar to the blind beggar’s 
brother? 
9 e * 

Arrange the nine digits (1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9) | 
in three rows of three each, so that they will add up to a 
total of fifteen in each row; horizontally, vertically and 
diagonally. 

e ° ® 

A snail wants to get up a wall 20 feet in 
height. During the day it climbs 5 feet, but slips back 4 
feet every night. How many days will it take to reach the 
top? 

* 6 & 

A man purchased a hat for $5 and handed 
the merchant a $50 bill to pay for it. The merchant being 
unable to make the change sent the bill to a broker, got it 
changed, and then gave the man who bought the hat $45. 
The broker, after the purchaser of the hat had gone, dis- 
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covered that the bill was counterfeit and therefore returned. 
it to the merchant and received $50 good money. How 
much did the merchant lose by the transaction? 


A boy coming from an orchard with a basket. 
of apples had to pass through three gates. At the first he 
left one-half of all the apples and one half apple more; at 
the second, half of the remainder and half an apple more; 
at the third, half of what then remained and half an apple 
more. He then had three apples left. How many had he 


at first? 
8 @ @ 


If a hen and a half, lays an egg and a half, 
in a day and a half, how many eggs will six hens lay in seven 
days? 

* % @ 

Three men with their wives come to a river 
where there is a boat that will carry but two persons at a 
time. How shall they manage to cross, so that no woman 
shall be left in company with one or more of the other men 


unless her husband is present?* 


* Believe it or not, this problem was taken word for word from a 


grade school arithmetic issued in Philadelphia (of all places) in the 
discreet “Eighties.” 
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Here Are a Few Pastimes for Confirmed Clock Watchers— 
At what time between three and four o’clock 


are the hour and minute hands of a clock together? 
a ° 6 
At what time between three and four o’clock 
are the hands of a clock opposite each other? 
* e s 
What time is it if one third of the time past 
noon is equal to one-fifth of the time to midnight? 
e 8 a 
At what time after eight o’clock will the min- 
ute and hour hand of the clock first be together? 
e * ° 


Anyone desiring to know the correct answers to these fascinating 
little problems, may satisfy that curious feeling by a very simple 
procedure. Just send the publishers the names of five friends who 
you believe would be interested in ““What’ll We Do Now?” and ten 
cents for postage, and they will send you a booklet containing the 
correct answers and also several tips on how to win some of the games, 


stunts and mathematical match tricks. 


ae 
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Thrown Parties..... 


1. Don’t start the party too early. The wak- 
ing done after midnight is the most effective. 

Se 2. Don’t mix the crowd too much at random, 
unless the drinks are equally so. 

3. Don’t go through complete formal intro- 
ductions with each arrival. It is a compliment to assume a 
general previous acquaintance, and keeps everyone at ease. 

4. When a guest possesses some slight dis- 
tinction, introduce it subtly into the conversation. The more 
distinguished they are, the less this will be necessary. 

5. Have at least one strong-voiced man on 
hand for announcements, and keep him well supplied with 
refreshments. 

6. Never put anything to vote. Make sure 
of the tastes of your guests in advance, and then tyrannize 
over them. 
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7. Plan your games as carefully as possible, 
but produce them with an air of complete spontaneity. 
8. Don’t be too tardy with the food 

drink. A party travels on its stomach. 
9. If a guest simply refuses to take part, 
ignore him, or send him upstairs for bridge, necking, or a 
good book. | 
3 10. If your party contains as many as twal 
dull people, throw them together and see that they stay 


there.. It will teach them to be kind to dumb animals. 


A. 
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[ THE BITTER END ] 
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